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BELFAST NATURAL HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


[ESTABLISHED 1821.] 


CONSTITUTION. 


The membership of the Society consists of Shareholders, Annual Subscribers 
and Honorary Members. 


Shareholders holding more than two shares are not liable for an annual 
subscription, but shareholders of two shares pay an annual subscription of five 
shillings, and holders of one pay ten shillings. 


In 1914 a new class of membership was created including persons of either 
sex, to be elected under the bye-laws of the Society, and admitted by the 
Council on payment of ten shillings per annum. Such members have all the 
privileges of the Society, and take part in any business of the Society not affecting 
the ownership of the property. In 1917 an Archaeological Section was established. 
Persons wishing to join the Section must be members of the Society and pay 
an additional minimum subscription of five shillings per annum. 


A general meeting of Shareholders and Members is held annually to receive 
the Report of the Council and the Statement of Accounts for the preceding 
year ending 31st October, to elect members of Council, to replace those retiring 
by rotation or for other reasons and to transact any other business incidental 
to an Annual Meeting. 


The Council elect from among their own number the President ana other 
officers of the Society. 


Each member has the right of personal attendance at the ordinary lectures 
of the Society, and the privilege of introducing friends for admission to such. 


Any further information required may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
7 College Square North, Belfast. 
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10th November, 1949. 
ARTHUR DEANE, M,R.1.A., President, in the Cnair. 
SAINT NICHOLAS’ CHURCH, CARRICKFERGUS. 


Rev. Canon, J. C. RUTHERFORD, B.A. 


arrickfergus is often spoken of as being older than it is. It is dated back 
(0 330 B.C. according to “An account of the Ancient Monuments in State charge,” 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Belfast, 1947; and I hope this date will be 
corrected in the new issue of this booklet. M‘Skimin, on what appeared to him 
to be the authority of Ptolemy’s Map of the 2nd Century A.D., says: Carrickfergus 
was Known to Ptolemy by the name of Dunsobarky, Dunseverick, in fact. 
Carrickfergus is the rock of Fergus; and we have no warrant for going back 
beyond Fergus, that is, beyond the beginning of the 6th Century A.D. This cuts 
800 years off the age of Carrickfergus, but no harm is done seeing that the 800 
years are a pure, sheer, blank, and not even ‘‘an aching void”. 

But if Carrickfergus is often spoken of as being older than it is, Saint 
Nicholas’ Church Carrickfergus, is often spoken of as being younger than it is. 
It is often ascribed to the 13th Century as, for example, by M‘Skimin, Drew, and 
others. Drew, “St. Nicholas’ Church, Carrickfergus, A Report, etc.,” gives a 
sketch of Saint Nicholas’ Church as it was before ruin overtook it and demolished 
its aisles. His sketch shows pointed arches in the nave arcades, and a pointed 
chancel arch. But unfortunately for Drew the arches of the nave arcades are 
able to speak for themselves and declare that they are not pointed but semi- 
circular and belong to the 12th. Century. Their true character has been 
obscured by the fact that they were plastered over, and also by the fact that 
after the destruction of the aisles, the arches of the nave arcade were built 
up, and windows were inserted to give light to the nave, and these windows cut 
through the crowns of the arches. 

Carrickfergus is credited with being older than it is, and Saint Nicholas’ 
Church is not credited with being as old as it is, but perhaps in this respect at 
least the church redresses the balance of the town. 

Speaking of the age of this church, it has /been asserted that Saint Nicholas’ 
Church is built on the site of a pagan temple. M‘Skimin makes this statement 
on the strength of Gill’s MSS., but there is nothing to support this view. The 
only pagan temple would presumably be a temple of the Picts Archibald B. 
Scott in his book “The Pictish Nation and its Church,” p. 28, says that the 
original meaning of Tempul was a place marked off and enclosed for a sacred 
purpose. It was first applied to the sacred enclosures of the heathen Picts, and 
afterwards bestowed upon the Christian churches erected there. On this theory, 
Templepatrick, Templecraney, etc., in the Pictland of Ulster would descend from 
a sacred enclosure of the Picts. The Picts certainly inhabited the east coast of 
Antrim and Down, and were a people who seem to have had a genius for 
religion. Comgall of Bangor, a native of Magheramorne, was an eminent saint 
ot Pictish blood. 

I have said that there is nothing known to support the view that Saint 
Nicholas’ Church, Carrickfergus, is an old Pictish foundation. History is silent 
on the point; and what is more to the purpose perhaps, no trace of any previous 
building or enclosure has been found about the church. 

The earliest reference to Saint Nicholas’ Church, Carrickfergus, that we 
know of, is contained in a “a letter written by Reginald, Bishop of Connor, 
about the year 1220 to Henry III, which is preserved among the “ Royal and 
other Letters” in the Tower of London, No. 799” (Reeves Eccles. Aut. p.60). 
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From this letter it appears that Saint Nicholas’ Church was conferred by John 
de Courey on the Abbot and Canons of Saint Mary’s at Goodburn or Woodburn, 
and that at the time of writing the letter, 1220, one Audeon Brun (Brown), 
clergyman, had unlawfully possessed himself of the rectory of Saint Nicholas. 
Now the limits of John de Courcy’s stay and tenure in the district of Carrick- 
fergus are approximately 1182-1203. Since de Courcy endowed Saint Mary’s 
Abbey, Woodburn, with the rectory of Saint Nicholas, it follows that Saint 
Nicholas Church was in existence before 1203. We need not look for a date 
before de Courcy’s arrival in 1182, for Saint Nicholas’ Church calls out te us that 
it is Norman. At some time between 1182 and 1203 Saint Nicholas’ Church was 
built. It would not be surprising if it was built by John de Courcy, for de Courcy 
was a church-builder as well as a castle-builder. He enlarged and beautified 
the Cathedral of Down (Historical sketch of the Cathedral.of Down, Parkinson, 
p. 14). He founded the Cistercian Abbey of Inch, and Saint Mary’s Abbey, 
Woodburn; and since he endowed Saint Mary’s Abbey with the rectory of Saint 
Nicholas, it is possible, nay probable, that he built Saint Nicholas’ Church. The 
late Norman pillars in the nave point to the date of the building as being the 
close of the 12th Century. It would not be surprising either if the guild of 
masons which built Carrickfergus Castle had also built Saint Nicholas’ Church. 
Yellow limestone is freely used in the quoins, jambs, etc., of the Castle, and it 
is also used in the building of Saint Nicholas’ Church. It is used extensively in 
the later long chancel; and it was also used in the original building, to what 
extent I do not know. Now, why should yellow limestone which is not found 
near to Carrickfergus be used in both Castle and church, the two oldest buildings 
and contemporary buildings, or nearly contemporary? Does it not point to the same 
hand, the same guild of masons? Orpen (‘Ireland under the Normans,” Oxford, 1911) 
is of the opinion that John de Courcy built Saint Nicholas’ Church. He says, 
“John de Courcy endowed the House of Saint Mary of Carrickfergus to the use 
of the Premonstratensian Order, and conferred on them the Church of Saint 
Nicholas at Carrickfergus which he had probably built (Vol. 2, pp. 259-60). 
O’Laverty says, “It does not appear that the Abbey of Saint Mary’s ever 
recovered the rectory of Saint Nicholas (i.e., after 1220 or thereabouts, when 
Audeon Brun (Brown) unlawfully possessed himself of it) and tradition asserts 
that the church belonged, in after times, to the Franciscan Friars, but that 
assertion seems principally to have arisen from the existence of a subterraneous 
passage, which was supposed to have extended from the Chancel of Saint Nicholas’ 
Church to the friary’ (Down and Connor, Vol. 3, p. 57). M‘Skimin says, Saint 
Nicholas’ Church ‘appears to have been anciently attached to the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery already noticed, to which it probably served as an oratory or 
chapel. A subterraneous passage by which they communicated is still to be seen; 
the entrance into the church was beneath the Communion Table” (p. 174). In a 
footnote (p. 174), Mrs. E. J. M‘Crum says, “Ii all the changes and repairs in the 
church this passage has been searched for and never found. The entrance to 
this was supposed to be beneath the Communion Table. On the passage being 
opened it was found that the archway which was looked upon for generations as 
the means of communication with the Franciscan Priory (?) was only a tomb or 
sepulehre.... This entirely upsets the old theory. The investigations have 
been carried out so systematically and carefully that there cannot be any possible 
doubt but that the deductions are correct, that there is no underground passage.” 
It may be pointed out that the correct deduction would be that there is no 
entrance to an underground passage at that particular place. M‘Comb in his 
“Guide to Belfast,” 1861, says that Saint Nicholas’ Church was “probably attached 
to an abbey of Franciscan friars. . . Between the two was a subterranean passage 
still partially visible.’ One could wish that M‘Skimin and M‘Comb had explored 
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the passage of which they speak so confidently, and described it, and mapped down 
its direction. That there are traces of an underground passage running under 
some of the houses on the north side of the present High Street is, I believe, 
a certainty; but where did the passage begin, and where did it end? That we 
do not Know. The question is not settled, however, by the fact that no trace 
of an entrance can be found by exploration beneath the fioor of the church 
where the Communion Table stands. The Franciscan Friary was built in 1232, 
and the present long chancel of Saint Nicholas’ Church was completed in 1305-6. 
Unless a passage was made after this date, 1305-6, we have no grounds for 
believing that it could end at the place above which the Communion Table stands. 
When Saint Nicholas’ Church was built we may be sure it had the ordinary small 
Norman chancel with length and breadth equal; and if so, unless the passage 
were constructed after 1306 the entrance could not be situated at the end of the 
present long chancel. All this goes to show that the question of the existence of 
an underground passage does not hang upon the fact that no traces of an 
entrance can be found beneath the spot where the Communion Table stands at 
present. Further exploration would aid in settling the question. There is no 
known evidence to warrant the conclusion that Saint Nicholas’ Church belonged 
to the Franciscan Friary at any time, but the possibility that it did belong to the 
Friary must not be ruled out on the ground that the entrance of a subterraneous 
passage was not found beneath the spot where the Communion Table stands at 
present. James Boyle, who wrote the Ordnance Survey notes in 1839 relating to 
Carrickfergus had no doubt about the existence of an underground passage 
running from the Franciscan Friary to Saint Nicholas’ Church. He says, ‘The 
entrance to this passage is in the east gable of the church, it is by an arched 
aperture in the wall, and is now not more than 2 feet above the floor of the 
chancel. It is impossible to explore it for more than 3 feet from its being choked 
up with rubbish. But it has in sinking sewers, foundations, etc., along its line 
been discovered at intervals, and to a certain extent satisfactorily explored. 
About 64 years since, it was opened in four places and found to be constructed 
exclusively of cut stone. It is from 4ft. 6in. to 5ft. high, of a similar width, and 
has an arched roof. Its floor which is also of cut stone has a semicircular 
channel along its centre for the purpose of carrying off any water that might 
get into it. About midway between its extreme points there is on each side of 
the passage a sort of chamber or recess with a stone seat.” 

Often I am asked about a supposed underground passage between Carrick- 
fergus Castle and Saint Nicholas’ Church. It may safely be said, I think, that 
there never was any such passage. No writer on Carrickfergus mentions it, and 
no one ever seems to have hit upon it when making sewers, and digging founda- 
tions. There seems to be almost a link of inseparable association between an 
old church or old castle and an underground passage. I wonder why. Some- 
times I am told of an underground passage that ran from old Kilroot Church 
to what is commonly Known now as Dean Swift’s house, the Egg house, or 
round house; but again it can safely be said that there was no such passage. 

The late Mr. H. G. Lawlor was interested in Saint Nicholas’ Church, but in 
some of his speculations about the old building his imagination had too much 
free play. He thought, for example, that the present floor level of both chancel 
and nave is very much higher than the original level. To test the matter 
and ascertain the original floor level of the chancel, I had a little excavation made 
immediately outside the South wall of the chancel and at the foot of the Priests’ 
doorway. This uncovered the base course of yellow limestone and also the sill 
of the Priests’ doorway and showed that the floor level of the chancel to-day is 
little, if anything, above the original floor level. The original floor level of the 
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nave I was able to discover by having an excavation made immediately outside 
the North wall of the chancel, and at the corner made by the North transept 
and chancel. I chose this spot because at the corner outside I could see traces 
of a large clustered pillar which at some time had been built into the wall and 
part of which can now be seen inside the church. It was a simple matter to 
infer that if the shaft of the pillar could be glimpsed here and there at the 
corner, by digging down one should find the base, and as the pillar stood upon 
the original floor, the original floor level would be determined. The base was 
discovered, and it was seen to rest on a floor about 3 feet below the level of 
the present nave floor. From the portion of the base exposed at the corner, it 
can be seen that the clustered pillar has a circular base, whose diameter can be 
determined as 6 feet. The base of this clustered pillar, and also the bases of 
the pillars of the nave arcade, are 3 feet, or thereabouts, below the present floor 
of the nave. 

Mr. Lawlor was also of opinion that the nave of Saint Nicholas’ Church 
extended originally much farther to the west, 30 feet or so, than it does at 
present. The present nave is very short, and he thought that a church of the 
pretensions of Saint Nicholas must have had a longer nave. Accordingly, he 
asked me if I would have two excavations made outside the west gable, one 
excavation in line with the pillars of the North nave-arcade, and the other in 
line with the pillars of the South nave-arcade. He was of opinion that these 
excavations would disclose the bases of pillars of the nave-arcades of the 
original church which extended, he thought, 30 feet farther west than the 
present West gable. I consented to have the excavations made, and saw that 
they were carried down to a depth of 7 feet, but no trace of a pillar-base was 
discovered nor was anything else discovered in the way of walls, foundations, 
etc., for the excavations were made in virgin soil. Personally, I do not believe 
that Saint Nicholas’ Church ever extended farther to the west than it does 
to-day. In my opinion, it was always a short-nave church, and so, the result 
of the excavations made outside the West gable could only be negative. Short- 
nave churches are not uncommon. Holy Trinity Church, Coventry, a 12th 
century cruciform church, has a short nave and a chancel distinctly longer than 
the nave; and the nave of Saint John the Baptist Church, Coventry, has only 3 
bays, to take but two examples. 

Saint Nicholas’ Church is what is usually called a “ skew” church or crooked 
church, that is, the chancel is not in line with the nave, but, in the case 
of Saint Nicholas’ Church, inclines to the North. These mediaeval “skew” 
churches have given rise to a good deal of speculation, and various theories have 
been put forward in England and on the Continent to account for them. 
Briefly the theories are these:-— 

(1) The chancel was inclined to the north in accordance with the 
tradition that when our Lord died on the Cross, His head hung down to the 
right, that is, the north. These old “skew” churches are cruciform, that is, the 
ground plan of nave, transepts, and chancel, form a Latin cross. Imagine a 
person nailed to a cross of this shape corresponding to the shape of a cruciform 
church; and if his head hung to the right, that would be towards the north. So 
the chancel was inclined to the north to make a realistic representation, in the 
very fabric of the church, of our Lord’s crucifixion. 

The objections to this theory are: First, the tradition is modern, but the 
“skew” church is ancient. The “skew” was there long before the tradition. 
Second, the chancel of a “skew” church is not always inclined to the north. In 
some instances it is inclined to the south, as, for example, at Saxmundham 
Church (Suffolk), Eastbourne, Burpham (Sussex). 


B.N.H.P.S. Proceedings, 1949-50. Plate I. 


Saint Nicholas’ Church, Carrickfergus. 


B.N.H.P.S. Proceedings, 1949-50. Plate II. 


View from South Transept looking towards Chichester Monument. 
(Taken about 50 years ago.). 
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Interior of Saint Nicholas’ Church showing the “ skew.” 
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(2) A second theory makes the ‘skew’ dependent on the carelessness or 
ignorance of the chancel builders. When a new chancel or longer chancel was 
built to a church, aS was not uncommon in the early 14th Century, the builders 
were so careless that they did not take pains to see that the new chancel was 
in line with the nave, or so ignorant that they could not plot the chancel in 
line with the nave. 

Both alternatives are inadmissible, for builders who lavished their skill 
on the chancel architecture and ornament cannot be accused of carelessness, 
neither can they be accused of ignorance. To bring the new chancel into line 
with the nave required only the stretching of a line, and we cannot accuse 
mediaeval builders of being too careless or too ignorant to do that. 

(3) A third theory is the orientation theory. A church built, let us say, in 
the late 12th Century as Saint Nicholas’ Church was, had a certain orientation; 
and when a new chancel was built, say, a century or more later, the new 
chancel had a new orientation. This, it is alleged, would produce a “skew” 
church. 

I am unable to assess the value of the orientation theory; but it seems to 
me it would be necessary to investigate every known instance of a “skew” 
church before arriving at a conclusion. 

(4) The case of Saint Nicholas’ Church is interesting because, I think, the 
“Skew” in it is due primarily to an architectural necessity. In considering the 
case of Saint Nicholas’ Church the first thing to note is that the South walls of 
the nave and chancel are in a dead straight line. From west to east for the 
whole length of the church the South wall runs straight. So far as Saint 
Nicholas’ Church is concerned this puts out of account theory (2), namely, that 
the skew is due to the carelessness or ignorance of church builders. It also puts 
out of account theory (3), the orientation theory. And may we not say that 
it puts out of account theory (1) too, for this theory based on the declining head 
of our crucified Lord would require both walls of the chancel to be inclined to 
the nave, whereas in Saint Nicholas’ Church the South wall of the chancel 
is not inclined to the nave, but in line with the nave. 

I have said that the “skew” in Saint Nicholas’ Church is due primarily to 
an architectural necessity, and the necessity is this—the walls of the nave are 
not parallel, but the nave is broader across the west end than it is across the 
east end. The nave walls converge towards the east. Now, if both walls of 
the chancel were in line with the walls of the nave the result would be that 
the chancel would become narrower and narrower towards the east, and if 
the chancel were extended far enough to the east it would end in a point. To 
avoid this, the north wall of the chancel, instead of running in line with the 
North wall of the nave, was made to run parallel to the South wall of the 
chancel, and so, the Church would not become narrower and narrower as it 
extended to the east. But making the North wall of the chancel run parallel 
to the South wall was bound to put a “crook” or a “skew” in the Church. 
This is the explanation of the “skew” in Saint Nicholas Church, from the 
architectural point of view. 

But one asks why should the walls of the nave converge? It may be due to a 
piece of symbolism. Saint Nicholas’ Church is a cruciform church; and in the 
days of our Lord a Cross was a rude construction, the upright being formed 
of the trunk of a small tree, and the arms by a crossbar nailed to it. Now, 
the trunk of a tree tapers; and some would say that the nave of a cruciform 
church was made, in some instances, to taper, to converge, in imitation of the 
trunk of a tree. This explanation may seem to be far fetched but one never 


knows. 
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ARTHUR DEANE, M.B.1.A., President, in the Chair. 
“THE ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ROAD BETWEEN BELFAST AND NEWRY. 


ALEX. RIDDELL, 


It is with deep gratitude that I acknowledge the kindness of Professor Pottle 
Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., chairman of the Editorial Committee on the Boswell Papers. 
and of the Committee in giving me permission to quote from the journal kept 
by James Boswell, the Boswell, Johnson’s Boswell, as he journeyed from Belfast 
to Dublin, perhaps to us the most unexpected traveller the road has ever known 
and bent upon the oddest mission even he ever conceived. 


Not the man but the mission requires an explanation. 


In 1769, the year of his visit to Dublin, he was 29. He was thinking of 
marriage, was more or less in love with a cousin, Margaret Montgomerie, and 
she with him, but he wanted money, of which she had little, with his bride, so 
the year before he had drawn up and Margaret had signed a curious agreement. 


“At Edinburgh, the eighth day of August, one thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-eight years, I Margaret Montgomerie, sister of the late James Montgomerie of 
Lainshaw, Esq., considering that Mr. James Boswell, Advocate, my cousin, is at 
present so much in love with me, that I might certainly have him for my lawful 
husband if I chuse it, and the said James Boswell being of a temper so 
inconstant that there is reason to fear that he would repent of his choice in 
a very short time, on which account he is unwilling to trust himself in my 
company. Therefore I, the said Margaret Montgomerie, hereby agree that, in 
case I am married to the said James Boswell any time this year or insist upon 
his promise thereto within the said time, to take place any time thereafter, I 
shall submit to be banished out of Great Britain during all the days of my life. 
In witness whereof I have subscribed this paper, written by the said James 


Boswell. : 
“Margaret Montgomerie.” 


A week later he met at Margaret’s home a cousin of hers, Mary Ann Boyd, 
of Dublin, 16 and a modest heiress—and succumbed, recording that he “looked 
forward to a matrimonial excursion to Ireland.” He was not able to start 
until the following April. Out of sight was out of mind with Boswell, and his 
heart had, in a fashion, returned to his Peggie, who, amazingly and against 
her will, accompanied him on what he records as “an expedition to court a 
pretty young lady in Dublin.” Of the night crossing from Portpatrick to 
Donaghadee he reports that he was sick and she wasn’t, that he slept and she 
didn’t. She probably had too much to think about. 


Arriving at Donaghadee they had an early dish of tea at the Hillsborough 
Arms, “a bad house,” Boswell comments, and between 7 and 8 went to 
Collector Boyd’s “and met our amiable friend Aunt Boyd.” MDuring their few 
days’ stay here he showed Peggy a letter he had written to his friend Temple 
asking his advice “lhow to proceed in my distracted war of passions.” ‘She 
would not allow me to send it, but convinced me that ‘the other lady was of 
so generous a temper that I might marry anyone I like most or found most for 
my interest.” 


With Mrs. Boyd and a Miss MacBride as chaperones they set off in a couple 
of chaises on May 6, ringing the changes in companionship as they journeyed. 
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Boswell was enraptured with the road between Belfast and Lisburn and 
especially with Lisburn, “one of the prettiest towns I have ever seen,” noting 
therein a very odd sign, ‘“ Groceries, liquors, and coffins sold here.” He may 
have noticed one as odd in Belfast: ‘Mary M‘Kee and Christine Wilson have 
opened school in the House of John M‘Kee in Clugston’s Entry for teaching 
young ladies plain Work. Such as are pleased to send their Children to them 
may depend on their being taken the utmost Care of, and their also being 
improved in Reading. They also dress corpses and make dead Linen Clothes.” 


There comes a curious remark. With Aunt Boyd in his chaise “we agreed 
that we should acquaint Mr. and Mrs. Boyd at Dublin that I had come contrary 
to my father’s inclinations; and that I should behave to Miss Boyd in such a 
manner as not to be particular while it was uncertain what could be done 
seriously.” 


So onward, Banbridge, Newry, Dundalk, the last a town “pleasantly situated 
on the seacoast but.” That is the last line and the “but” the last word of 
the journal, while the last line of the title page is “I regret that it ceased 
when it would have been most interesting.” So do we. How annoying not to 
know what he said to Mary Ann, what she (and her family) said to him— 
more than these—what Margaret Montgomerie said to them singly or together. 


Boswell’s heart apparently had stayed with her. In a London journal of 
the same year he says: “She and I were very happy together in Dublin, at 
different places of worship. . . . To say I love her and wish her to be with 
me is like saying my pulse beats and my blood circulates.” Twenty years later, 
in connection with Margaret’s death, we get in a letter of condolence from a 
daughter of Aunt Boyd a last glimpse of Mary Ann: ‘ Miss Boyd still continues 
her cruelty to your sex, and I really think from the number of lovers she rejects 
she will never change her situation.” 


And so farewell, a regretful farewell, to Mr. Boswell. 


Before completely turning our backs on Belfast—of which Boswell had no 
high opinion—it may be of interest to recall King William’s attendance at 
what an old map calls the “English Church,” predecessor of St. George’s, and 
the sermon preached before him by George Royse, D.D., Fellow of Oriel College, 
in Oxon, and Chaplain in ordinary to their Majesties. 


It was a good sermon, the text being Hebrews xi. 33: “Who through faith 
subdued Kingdoms.” It contained a paragraph which would have clanged 
on our hearts during the war: 


“Tf there be any Cause of War that is just and honourable, you may plead 
it now: For this is no idle contest between Princes about mere punctilios of 
of Honour, no groundless quarrel to enlarge your Bounds, or to serve the lust and 
ambition of a General, but the glorious defence of your Country against the 
unjust Arms of a violent Aggressor; the Maintenance of your Liberties, Fortunes, 
Laws, Religion, and whatever else can be supposed dear to you; and if you 
don’t think this sufficient warrant for unsheathing your swords, farewell first 
the English Spirit and next the English Subject too.” 


In those days, it must be remembered, the road from Belfast to the 
south ran on the County Down side of the Lagan, crossing at or near Drumbeg, 
which has in its churchyard the grave of James Haddock, connected with one 
of the greatest ghost stories of Ulster and in fact of the whole five-fifths of 
Ireland. They are so well known that one hesitates before repeating them, yet 
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fresh generations to whom they are new are always growing up, and after all 
they are the really thrilling things among the associations of the road. In 
this graveyard, then, is a stone still clearly inscribed 


Here lyes the body of 
Liftenant James Hadd 
ock who dveled in 

Mallon he deceased 
the 18 of Dec. 1657 and 
his children. 
and Arminell his wife 
deceased the 23 of 
March 1690 


It is a long story as told by the Alcock who was secretary to Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. At Michaelmas, 1662, Francis Taverner, a lusty, proper, stout fellow, was 
riding home late from Hillsborough and when near Drumbridge there appeared 
at his elbow another horseman in the likeness of James Haddock, formerly an 
inhabitant in Malone, where he died near five years before. (Note the coincidence 
of the date.) 


“Whereupon Taverner askt him in the name of God who he was. He replied 
—I am James Haddock, and you may call to mind by this token: that about 
five years ago I and two other friends were at your father’s house and you by 
your father’s appointment brought us some nuts, and therefore be not Bree, 
says the apparition.” 


The timely crowing of the cocks delivered Taverner, who alighted off his 
horse and, falling to prayer, desired God’s assistance, and so got safe home. 

But this was not the end: “The night after there appeared to him again 
the likeness of James Haddock, and bid him go to Elenor Welsh (now the wife 
of James Davis living at Malone but formerly the wife of the said James Haddock, 
by whom she had an only son, to whom the said James Haddock had by his 
will given a lease which he held of the Lord Chichester, of which the son was 
deprived by Davis, who had married his mother) and to ask her if her maiden 
name was not Elenor Welsh; and, if it were, to tell her that it was the will of 
her former husband, James Haddock, that their son should be righted in the 
lease.” 


Despite further appearances and threats by the spirit Taverner delayed for 
months. The matter came to the ears of the Rev. James South, Chaplain to 
Lord Donegall, and of Dr. Lewis Downs, Vicar of Belfast, the three of them going 
to Davis’s house, where Taverner gave his message, 


Mr. Alcock has something to add. ‘There is an old story depending on 
this, which I cannot chuse but tell you. The boy’s friends put the trustees 
and executor into our courts (i.e, the ecclesiastical courts in Lisburn), where 
it was pleasant to hear my Lord (Bishop Jeremy Taylor) talk to them on the 
whole matter. The uncle and trustee, one John Costlet, foreswore the thing, 
railed on Taverner, and wisht that judgments might fall on him if he knew of 
any such lease, but the fear of the apparition’s menaces by Taverner fear’d him 
into a promise of justice. About four or five years after, when my Lord died, 
and the noise of the apparition was over, Costlet again began to threaten the 
boy with law, ete. But being drunk at Hillhall by Lisburne coming home he fell 
from his horse, and never spoke more,” 
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In a variant of the story the case was tried at Carrickfergus. Taverner 
had but one witness.” “James Haddock!” cried the usher. “James Haddock! 
James Haddock!” At the third summons a clap of thunder shook the courthouse, 
a hand hovered over the witness box, and a voice cried: “Is this enough?” It 
was. But what would a County Down suit be doing in a County Antrim Court? 


Boswell was not alone in his admiration of the country between Belfast and 
Lisburn. Sixty years later a Mr. Henry Bayly in his “Lisburn: a Poem in Six 
Cantos,” expressed some of its charms—in negatives: 


“No snakes, nor toads, nor adders here abound, 
To fill with venom dire the smiling ground; 
No wolves or bears here panting range the plain 
For human blood, the fertile soil to stain; 
No ravenous lions here are heard to roar 
With flaming tongues which thirst for human gore; 
No serpents with a poisonous hiss are here 
To strike the traveller with dread and fear; 
(On these blest plains, oh, never may they roam 
Except when critics damn for trash my poem).” 


Amazing lines. He took them—the last pair are his own—from a translation 
of a Latin poem by a ninth-century Irish saint, Donat. 


Lisburn has much history, and many great names associated with it. Jeremy 
Taylor had here an unhappy part of his life, but when the sectarian strifes of 
his or any other time are recalled two phrases come to mind—Swift’s “we have 
religion enough to hate one another but not enough to love one another,” and 
Wotton’s “the itch of disputing is the scab of the Churches.” There is, too, food 
for thought in Richard Baxter’s rejoinder on his deathbed when his friends 
reminded him he was going where “the wicked cease from troubling.” “ Aye, 
aye,” said Baxter, “and I am going where the good cease from troubling too.” 


Let unhappy things die. So also one has no desire to return to the brief 
relation of the miraculous victory gained there over the first formed army of 
the Irish, soon after their rebellion, which broke out the 23rd of October, 1641. 
It is written in one of the early vestry books of the Cathedral. Nobody, not 
even Dean Carmody, has published a guess at the authorship. 


The fire of Sunday, April 20, 1707, is perhaps less well known and has a 
curious modern sequel. It was recorded by the great Dr. Thomas Molyneux. 
“Tf the story of the phoenix,” he says, “be ever true, sure ’tis in this town. 
For here you see one of the beautifullest towns perhaps in the 3 kingdoms—all 
brick houses, slated, of one bigness, all new, and almost finished, rising from the 
most terrible Rubbish that can be imagined. When I stood in the Church yard 
I thought I had never seen so dreadful a Scene before, all around me the Church 
burnt to the ground, the Tombstones all cracked with the fire, vast Trees that 
stood around the Church Yard Burnt to Trunks. 


*Tis scarcely conceivable such dismall Effects shoud arise from so small 
cause and in so short a time as they relate. Only some Turf Ashes thrown on a 
Dunghill, which a brisk Wind blowing toward the Town Raised and threw on the 
Shingles of the next house,which, being like Spunk, by a long Drought of Weather 
which had then happened, took fire, and the wind continuing what it had been, 
the whole town, in half an hour, was irrecoverably in Flames, insomuch that this 
accident, happening whilst they were at Church on a Sunday morning, by four 
the fire was likely to be as sudden as its fall,” 
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This rebuilt was the town that Boswell thought “one of the prettiest towns 
I have ever seen.” High on a house wall a tablet still rests: 


LHI. 1708 


The year above this house was erected, 
The town was burnt the year before: 
People therein may be directed, 

God hath judgments still in store; 

And that they do not him provoke 

To give to them a second stroke. 


The stone which the builders rejected, the same is become 
the head of the corner 


The citation of Matthew xxi 42 is apt and in frequent use in such memorials. 
It is given thus by Mr. Bayly, and naturally accepted by all who have read his 
book. But another and a later work also quotes the tablet, “A Concise 
History of Lisburn,” by a Mr. William Green. The first six lines are identical 
but in place of the text from Matthew it proceeds: 


“The builder also doth desire 

At expiration of his lease 

The landlord living at that time 
May think upon the builder’s case.” 


Though the original building has been replaced by a second and perhaps a 
third the tablet is stillthere and there is no reason to suppose it is not the 
original. During work upon the present building it was cleaned and its inscrip- 
tion copied, Mr. Green’s version being proved to be correct. 


Letters patent for a collection to Lisburn were issued by Queen Anne, 
i.e., authorising collections in churches throughout the Kingdom, and this it was 
which introduces St. Clement-Danes. 


The Excellency of Charity. 


A 
Sermon 
Preached at 
St. Clement-Danes, 
The 27th of June, 1708, 
On Occasion of the Brief for the 
Poor Sufferers by Fire 
at 
Lisburn in Ireland. 


by Robert Clavering, M.A. 
And Fellow of University College, in Oxford 


Printed by J. Heptinstall, for H. Mortlock, at the Phoenix in 
St. Paul’s Church Yard, 1708. 
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Mr. Clavering gave some 18 pages to a consideration of charity, drawing on 
the Scriptures, the Fathers of the Church, the philosophers and moralists of 
Greece and Rome, stressing the blessings which would befall the givers and the 
horrors awaiting those who grudged, dwelling above all on the Saviour’s words 
in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew. Two pages are given to Lisburn’s need and 
in these occurs a paragraph worth pondering: 


“Charity must not be confin’d to parties, lest it should prove a Pharisaical 
instead of a Christian Virtue. If by the injunction of the Gospels we must bless 
them that curse us, love them that hate us, and do good to those who despitefully 
use us and persecute us, then I can see no just Reason by the Rules of 
Christianity why our Charity to others would be prevented by their difference 
in some Points of Religion and in some Notions of Government.” 


This seems to be a kindly word on behalf of the Presbyterians, who for their 
part were also collecting—and liberally—and controverting incited thereto by a 
late pamphlet, Entitled The Conduct of the Dissenters Ia Ireland, for which 
the curious may consult Kirkpatrick’s ‘“ Presbyterian Loyalty.” ; 


The most sensational of all Lisburn’s notabilities was William Henry West 
Betty, the “ Young Roscius,” a meteor of the stage. 


He thrilled Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and more than thrilled 
London. At Covent Garden and Drury Lane the Guards had to be called out to 
regulate the crushes which battled to get in, his salary being £100 a night. Pitt 
adjourned Parliament that its members might visit the theatre and George III 
presented him to the Queen. The public might go mad over very little but when 
a great actor, a player with Garrick, an idolator of Garrick, alternately playing 
Hamlet with Garrick and being Mrs. Siddons’ first Macbeth, gives his praise to 
the “ Young Roscius” that is the best touchstone. This was William Smith, who 
came out of retirement and travelled a long distance to see the boy and then , 
wrote to him: 


“Young Gentleman, 

The fame of your talents has drawn an old fellow labourer in the theatrical 
vineyard from his retirement, at a considerable distance, in a very advanced age; 
and he feels himself very rewarded for his trouble. 


“May your success continue, and may you live to be an honour to the stage 
and to your country. 


“Let me recommend to you strict attention to the moral duties, and to the 
culture of your mind, by the Arts and Belles Lettres, without which little 
improvement can be gained in your profession, much less in society. 

“Accept from me a seal, a strong likeness of our great predecessor, Garrick; 
when you are acquainted with his character, keep his virtues ever in your mind 
and imitate his professional talents as far as possible. 


Coulds’t thou, in this engraved pebble trace 
The living likeness of his plastic face 
Whilst the congenial spirit caught his fire 
His magic eye would thy whole soul inspire.” 


Smith had practised what he preached to Betty so well that he had married 
a sister of Lord Sandwich, whose family name is Montagu. For a while he 
concealed it but being abruptly questioned by a fellow actor, “ Art thou not Romeo 
and a Montagu?” he burst out laughing and confessed. 
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Before leaving Lisburn there may be recalled a once-famous song about a 
once-famous resident, John Blaney, organ-blower in the Cathedral, founder of a 
children’s school, mender of bellows, maker and vender of “listers,” i.e. list 
slippers, Fialstaff’s equal in thirst. The author was James M‘Kowen (Kitty 
Connor). The text has become corrupted and the present version is as amended 
by a Mr. James R. Mulholland and deals with a morning after the night before. 


“Blaney, You’re Dry. 


“While coming one morning through sweet Lisnatrunk, 
I knew not the reason, my spirits quite sunk; 
And all things around me, I couldn’t tell why, 
But they seem to be saying, ‘Poor Blaney, you’re dry.’ 


At the top of the Clogher I heard the same call, 
Ringing through the Bog meadows and round by Hillhall; 
And green Ballymullan kept up the same cry, 

And it echoed the answer, ‘Poor Blaney, you’re dry.’ 


’Twas the call of the wild birds came out of the moss, 
And the black troops of Hilden as they flew across, 
The quail in the meadow, the lark in the sky, 

And the birds in the bushes sang, ‘Blaney, you’re dry.’ 


My friends, they insisted at their home I should stay, 
And not go to Lisburn, at least for that day; 

But they might as well ask me to lie down and die, 
With my burning head aching, ‘Poor Blaney, you’re dry.’ 


I went to Mahager, he had seen me before; 

He would not dismiss me, he knew I was poor; 
“Come in,’ said Mahager, with a tear in his eye, 
“And T’ll wet your whistle, poor Blaney, you’re dry.” 


“Mahager’”’ was the nickname of a publican named Savage who kept the 
Carman’s Inn. He allowed no man in charge of a horse to have more than two 
drinks and to any who tried to insist on more, his reply always was “ Carry on, 
Mahager; you’ll get no more here.” * 


* I owe the old song to the kindness of Mr. Millar Allen, LL.B., of Lisburn. 


We may move on to Hillsborough, circuitously. The town owes its modern 
existence almost entirely to the Hill family, the first to come to Ireland being 
Moyses, of Devonshire, a soldier-adventurer in the days of Queen Elizabeth, who, 
with Chichester and others who secure the elimination of the Mere Irish here- 
about, was given large grants of land and acquired more. 


Sir Moyses at first settled on the Antrim side with a high official post and 
a house at Castle Chichester. Wishing to get the better of a bit of business 
with the Governor of Carrickfergus Castle, Sir Moyses invited him to supper, 
and ordered the butler to serve the guest with wine and Sir Moyses with 
coloured water, or at the most, with wine watered to the limit. The butler 
reversed the order with the result that at the end of the evening the Governor, 
most unhappily sober, thanked his host ‘more for his meat than his drink,” 
while the latter was scarcely able to move from his seat. ‘What have you to 
say, sirrah,” he demanded of the butler next morning, “ why I should not hang 
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thee?” The man’s reply was that he did not see why he who paid for the good 
wine should drink water while he who paid nothing drank of the best—which 
proved to be one of those soft answers which turn away wrath. 


Moving over to County Down Sir Moyses pitched his first home by the 
bank of the Lagan and that is why tne old road southward included Stranmillis. 
When I was a boy ‘“ Moyses’s cellars” were still talked about, my uncle Henry 
Riddell told me they were easily found, but I never found them. There is not 
much of the Malone road between the end of Stranmillis and the old road across 
the golf links leading to Drum Bridge and that rather shakes my faith in the 
story that, King William having galloped ahead, he was found by his anxious 
Staff sitting on a bank by the roadside. ‘“ And is it here you are, your Majesty?” 
“Yes,” says he; “all on ma lone.” 


Hill Hall, half way, between the present residence of James Haddock and 
Lisburn via the old road, was the next home of the Hills, and finally they 
reached Hillsborough, a defensible place, of some importance for that reason 
in the former Irish-Irish days. It saw and experienced the Irish army of 1641, 
the Anglo-Scot of 1642, the Cromwellian of 1649, but undoubtedly its greatest 
visitor militarily or otherwise was William. The Rev. George Story, a chaplain 
of the army records it in his diary, under date June 19, 1690: 


“That day the King dined at Lisburn with the General (that was 
Schomberg) and then went to Hillsborough, where he sent out an order on 
the 20th forbidding the Pressing of Horses from the country people. And, 
seeing that things did not go so fast as he desired, he exprest some dissatisfac- 
tion, saying that he did not come there to let the Grass grow under his feet, 
and he made his words good, for the whole Army now received Orders to march 
into the Field.” 


More important perhaps, it was on this very day that he issued an order 
to Christopher Carleton, Collector at the Port of Belfast to pay £1,000 a year 
to trustees to add to the meagre wage of Northern Presbyterian clergymen. This 
grant, the famous Regium Donum, was later put on the Civil List and paid out 
of the Irish Exchequer. It is said to have added £25 a year to such clergymen 
as there were and to have hindered the creation of new congregations. 


This was not Hillsborough’s only contribution to Church history. On October 
30, 1834, there was held the great Hillsborough meeting “to consider the state 
of public affairs” at which the equally great Dr. Cooke appeared to give his 
blessing to the cause of landlordism, the Established Church, and in general 
to the powers that be. Between the divided Churches, i.e., the Established and 
the Presbyterian, “I publish the banns of a sacred marriage,” said Cooke, “of 
Christian love where they agree, and of Christian co-operation in all matters 
where their common safety is concerned. Who forbids the banns? None. Then 
I trust our union, for these holy purposes, is indissoluble, and that the God 
Who has bound us in ties of Christian affection and of a common faith will 
never allow the recollection of the past or the temptations of the future to 
sever those whom He has thus united.” 


Alas, in a very few years this indissoluble alliance was dissolved and the 
two Churches were at each other’s throats over the legality of marriages 
between an Episcopalian and a Presbyterian if the ceremony were performed by 
a Presbyterian minister. 
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Were there one day more than another on which the present generation 
with its eightpenny ration of beef would wish to visit Hillsborough on Wells’s 
time machine it would be August 23, 1837, at the celebrations in honour of the 
wedding of the Earl of Hillsborough and Lady Carolina, daughter of Lord 
Combermere, the Sir Stapylton Cotton of Wellington’s cavalry. A local poet 
sang of it: 

“An ox roasting whole is exhibited there: 
With his big yellow horns and his brisket so brown, 
Twas a dish that did honour to Hillsborough town.” 


That is merely the whet. He proceeds. 
“In the rear of the fortress the tables were spread 
With roast beef and mutton, plum puddings and bread, 
Seventeen at each side, neatly laid in due order— 
Four stewards at each had their orders obey’d 
Armed with dashing white poles, with blue ribbons arrayed; 
Three thousand five hundred to dinner sat down: 
A magnificent party for Hillsborough town.” 


Two water colour drawings of this gigantic feast are housed in Stranmillis 
Art Gallery. 


There is another poem connected with Hillsborough, telling not of marriage, 
however, but of murder. The victims were a Miss Nancy Stott, an elderly and 
well-to-do member of the Society of Friends, and her maid. They were in the 
habit of visiting such meetings of the Society as were not too far away and 
thus that the house might be closed for a couple of days excited no attention. 
On the third day, however, the lowing of her unattended cow awakened anxiety, 
a little boy hoisted upon a wall cried from there that he saw a bloody cap, the 
house was entered and the shattered bodies of two women were found. 


The whole story was told at the time in a broadsheet ballad entitled ‘“ Elegy 
on the Murder of Miss Stott and Ferguson.” Of its ten eight-line verses one 
may be enough: 


“Fach heart with grief was panting, some tender Christians fainting, 
The scene was so lamenting to see them in their gore. 
Their clothes as if it rained with human blood was stained, 
That from their wounds had teemed were frozen to the floor. 
The maid was dreadful handled, was fractured, torn, and mangled, 
"Twas thought she had wrangled her precious life to save, 
But forced for to give over, never more to recover, 
All by the deadly blows her vile assassin gave.” 


All that is known of the balladist is that he was a Patrick Reynolds and 
lived somewhere in the district of Kilwarlin. In this and another ballad, ‘‘ The 
Murder at the Ha’penny Gate,” he follows—at a distance—the internal rhyming 
which was the great feature of ancient Irish poetry. * 


I desire to thank Mr. J. B. Arthurs, M.A. of the Celtic Department of the 
Queen’s University for his analysis of the Reynolds verses and exposition of 
internal rhyme. 


Had I H. G. Wells’s time machine I would certainly drop into the old 
Corporation Arms. When it was built and what inn preceded it I do not know, 
probably 1767 or 1768 as in May, 1768, “the ladies of Lisburn entertained a 
number of Gentlemen at Hillsborough in the most elegant Manner: The 
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Company, which consisted of sixty Persons of different Sexes, met there at 
Noon, and were highly pleased with viewing the Improvements, which are laid 
out with admirable Taste; afterwards they retired to the large Inn, lately built 
by Lord Hillsborough, where a Dinner was served in the great Room, consisting of 
al) the Variety which the Season could produce. After Dinner many loyal and 
patriotic Toasts were drunk, and the Evening concluded with a splendid Ball. 
It is impossible to describe the Ease and Elegance with which the Entertain- 
ment was conducted, as every engaging Grace that adorns the Sex shone forth 
that Day with unrivalled Lustre, and communicated all that Harmony and Joy 
which a soft and amiable Deportment alone can inspire.” 

This was an exceptional example of the Assemblies, gatherings of men and 
women who met every fortnight or every month to amuse themselves with cards 
and dancing, of which there was one in every town in Ulster. It is interesting 
to watch sophistication creeping in, the introduction of stewards and of masters 
of ceremonies, even, and this at the Corporation Arms, a notice “Gloves may be 
had at the bar.” 

Boswell and his party had called at this inn and he had commented that 
the landlord and landlady were somewhat above their station, being away with 
some friends on a party of pleasure. 

The most.famous thing associated with the neighbourhood of Dromore is 
undoubtedly the Ghost of Gill Hall, the other of the two greatest ghost stories 
of all Ireland. Gill Hall at that time was the home of the Makgill family, and 
to the Miss Makgill of the period there came in October, 1693, a Sir Tristram 
Beresford and his wife, Nicola Sophia. Orphaned in her childhood, she was 
brought up with John Poer, the second Earl of Tyrone, who also had been left 
an orphan, and by their common guardian they were educated in the 
“pernicious principles of Deism.” The whole story really hangs on this 
pernicious principle, as out of it arose their common vow that whichever died 
first would, if permitted, return to the other and expound the only true and 
acceptable religion. The story then whisks through some thirty years and 
when the curtain goes up Sir Tristram and his wife are, as already said, guests 
at Gill Hall. 

One morning the Lady Nicola came down, confused, very pale, her wrist 
oound with a black ribbon. ‘“ You have hurt your wrist?” asked Sir Tristram. 
“No,” she replied. ‘No, I have not, but pray never ask me about this band. You 
will never see me without it; forgive my refusal and never urge me further on the 
subject.” 

She then asked twice had the post arrived. ‘Do you expect letters?” “I 
do,” she cried. “I expect to hear that Lord Tyrone is dead—he died last 
Tuesday at four o’clock.” A few minutes later a servant opened the door and 
handed in a letter sealed with black wax. Sir Tristram no doubt knew of the 
‘affection between his wife and Lord Tyrone and besought her not to be unhappy. 
Her reply must have astonished him. She was happier now, she said, than she 
had been for some time, “and I can give you news that will make you also 
happy: I can assure you without a doubt that you will have a son.” 

In the following year the son was born. Some years later Sir Tristram died, 
and after a long period of retirement Lady Nicola married again, a young 
soldier, named Gorges. They had two daughters, then because of his profligacy 
they separated, only to come together again and a son was born. 

A month to the day after this birth her birthday befel and she gave a small 
party in celebration. Her eldest son and daughter, the great Archbishop King, 
a Lady Betty Cobbe, and the clergyman who had christened her were there. 
In the course of the evening she remarked to the clergyman that she was 48 
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that day. “No,” said he, “you are mistaken. Your mother and I often 
disputed regarding your age and once I put an end to it all by consulting the 
register. You are only 47 to-day.” 

That was the end of the party. Lady Nicola fell back. ‘‘ You have signed 
my death warrant,” she cried. ‘I entreat you all to leave immediately and send 
me my son and daughter as I have something of grave importance to settle 
before I die.” 


To her children she related the affection between Lord Tyrone and herself 
and the agreement they had exchanged. “Years after this I was sleeping with 
your father at Gill Hall when I suddenly awoke to see Lord Tyrone seated by 
the bed. I screamed and tried in vain to awaken Sir Tristram. 

“Tell me,” said, “Lord Tyrone, by what means and why are you here at 
this time of night?” 


“Have you then forgotten our promise in early life? I died last Tuesday at 
four o’clock. I have been permitted to appear to you to assure you that the 
revealed religion is the true and only one by which you can be saved. I am 
also allowed to tell you that you will have a son who will marry my daughter. 
In a few years after his birth Sir Tristram will die, you will marry again, and 
a man whose ill treatment will make you wretched. You will bring him two 
daughters and a son and after the birth of the son you will die in your forty- 
seventh year.” 


“T begged from him some convincing proof that his appearance had been 
real and not the mere phantom of my own imagination. 


“Will not the news of my death be enough?” 
“No, I might have such a dream. I want a stronger proof.” 


“You shall have it,” and he drew the heavy curtains of the bed through the 
large hook through which the tester was hung. ‘No mortal arm,’ he said, ‘could 
do -this,”’”’ 


“We are stronger in our sleep,’ I said, “and I might do it in my sleep. I 
shall still doubt.” 


He then wrote his name in my pocket-book. “Still I shall have my doubts. 
Awake I could not imitate your hand. Asleep I might.” 


“You are hard of belief,” he replied. “I must not touch you. It is not for 
mortal flesh to be touched by a spirit.” 


“T do not regard a slight blemish,” and I held out my arm. He clasped my 
wrist. The sinews shrank, the nerves withered. ‘‘ While you live,” he said, 
“let no mortal see that wrist. It would be sacrilege.” And with that he 
vanished. 


She died an hour or so later. 


This, very much condensed, is the story of the Ghost of Gill Hall. Many 
have pointed out that the dates do not agree, that the Tyrone who died in 1693 
was a bachelor and that the Tyrone whose daughter married Sir Marcus 
Beresford did not die till eleven years afterwards. Yet in common with Dromore 
I refuse to doubt. 


Gill Hall was long the country seat of the Clanwilliam family, passing 
thereto through the marriage of Theodosia Magill to John, first Earl of 
Clanwilliam, in 1765. She could have been married years before to Edward 
Stratford, of the family of the Earldom of Aldborough. He wooed her in rhyme, 
warming towards the close: 
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“Deign but to bless me with your lily hand, 
My Life, Friends, Fortune are at your command. 
For you I only live, for you would dye, 

With you, to the remotest place would fly. 
You, from a dungeon darkness canst exclude 
And from a desert banish solitude. 

Ships, chaises, horses, servants ready stand 

To waft or bear us to whatever land 

Your wishes chuse or inclinations lead, 

Then let my passion for my favour plead.” 


She did not accent Edward, and it may be he losf little. A determined and 
managing woman, she even herself collected the rents of her estate, driving 
in coach and four to Rathfriland to do so. To her husband, who, in common 
with most young men of his time and rank, collected debts prodigally, she made 
a fixed allowance of a guinea a day, which the butler each morning placed beside 
his Lordship’s plate. 


Dromore Cathedral is rich in the bones of bishops. Four, including Jeremy 
Taylor, were interred in a vault in the chancel, which, when the cathedral was 
being enlarged in 1868, was entered by Mr. Robert Harrison and others. There 
were no remains of coffins or coffin plates and the bones were lying 
indiscriminately about—five skulls, one of them a woman’s, with some arm, 
leg and thigh bones. Why indiscriminately, why only some of the bones which 
should have been there? The woman’s skull is believed to be that of Taylor’s 
wife and it comes strange with a knowledge of this, with a knowledge of Taylor’s 
stormy life in that diocese, to handle the paten and chalice with their 
inscription: 

In ministerium S.S. mysterium 
in Ecclesia Christi Redemptoris 
de Dromore 
Deo dedit humillima Domini 
Ancilla D. Joanna Taylor. 


There is in Lisburn Cathedral a copy of the funeral sermon preached at his 
obsequies by Dr. George Rust, Dean of Connor and Taylor’s successor in the 
Bishopric. It was a good sermon, a wonderful tribute. “To sum up all in a 
few words,” says Rust, “This Great Prelate he had the good Humour of a 
Gentleman, the Eloquence of an Orator, the Fancy of a Poet, the Acuteness of a 
Schoolman, the Profoundness of a Philosopher, the Wisdom of a Counsellor, 
the Sagacity of a Prophet, the Reason of an Angel, and the Piety of a Saint: He 
had devotion enough for a Cloyster, Learning enough for a University, and Wit 
enough for a College of Virtuosi; and, had his Parts and Endowments been 
Parcell’d out among his poor Clergy that he left behind him, it would perhaps 
have made one of the best Diocese(s) in the World.” 


So, too, it is strange to recall in Percy’s aisle his ‘Nancy, wilt thou go with 
me,” the elegiac stanzas by Hafiz: 


“Excellence rare from our vales has ascended 
To fill his blest sphere on eternity’s shore; 
And angels of mercy his spirit attended, 
Preceded by blessings and prayers from the poor.” 
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And then to see and handle his surplice, his every-day gown with its lawn 
sleeves, his gorgeous robe worn as a spiritual Peer in the House of Lords—all 
gone, Percy and his Nancy, Hafiz, Parliament and Peers, all except these vest- 
ments to which even a moth were enemy. 


Mention was made a minute ago of Percy’s ballad to his Nancy. It is known 
to most but not so the ballad which purported to be Nancy’s reply, of which the 
last verse may be sufficient quotation: 


“But should not all my trembling toil 

Thy precious life avail to save 

I could not o’er thy sorrows smile, 

JT could not strew with flowers thy grave. 

I’d lay me by thy clay-cold side, 

Where grief would soon my heartstrings tear, 
Yet happier that with thee I died 
Than bloomed the fairest of the fair.” 


Where I found these verses, signed A. Greenfield, I forget, and it was my old 
friend A. A. Campbell who identified the author for me as a Scotsman from 
Dalkeith, born about 1750, educated at King’s College, Aberdeen and Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and Oxford Universities. He entered the Church, was presented by 
Bishop Oswald of Raphoe with a small benefice in Ireland, afterwards becoming 
rector of Moira, where he died on the 11th of May, 1788. It seems a slight 
return for so liberal an education. 


There is no need, I think, to expatiate on Percy. As a clergyman he was 
typical of his century. The Church was a career rather than a vocation. In 
his English days he was a pluralist and a wirepuller for promotion and so he 
became Bishop of Dromore. As a bishop he was better than many. He was 
charitable, he was benevolent. He was exceptionally resident in his diocese. 
He and the parish priest were friends, and with his Dissenters he was, I think, as 
friendly as they would allow him to be. His friendship with Johnson, his 
membership of the Club, his “Reliques of Ancient English Poetry” you all know. 
If you would know more of what the “‘Reliques” did for English poetry read 
Saintsbury’s “The Peace of the Augustans.” 


But there were two men more or less associated with him on whom I would 
like to dwell a little. 


One was Henry Boyd, a clergyman in the South of Ireland who during the 
rising of Ninety-eight sought refuge in the North, where he was appointed Vicar 
of Rathfriland. An Italian scholar, he published in 1785 a translation of Dante’s 
“Inferno,” which he dedicated to the Bishop of Derry, that extraordinary figure, 
about whom, in face of his detractors, one should remember John Wesley’s tribute. 
Then in 1802 he published the whole of the “ Divine Comedy” in English verse, 
the first time this had ever been done. Its metre may be gathered from the 
first twe verses: 


“When life had laboured up her midmost stage 
And, weary with her mortal pilgrimage, 
Stood in surprise upon the point of Prime: 
Far in a pathless grove I chanced to stray, 
Where scarce imagination dares display 
The gloomy scen’ry of the savage clime. 
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On the deep horrors of the tangled dell, 

With dumb dismay, the pow’rs of Mem’ry dwell 
Scenes terrible as dark impending fate. 

Yet tell, O Muse, what intellectual store 

I gleaned along the solitary shore, 
And sing with louder strains the heav’nly freight.” 


But a man of whom I think much more was Samuel Burdy, of whom, 
extraordinarily, Percy’s biographer, Miss Alice C. C. Gaussen, says not a word, 
nor does Mr. John F. Mulligan in his “Ramble Through Droinore,” though 
Burdy was a native of the town. 


He was a son of Peter Burdy, described as a merchant, and a descendant 
of a Hugenot who escaped from France into Holland and came to Ireland in the 
army of William III. Samuel in 1771 won by examination a Trinity College 
sizarship, was later a scholar, graduated in 1781, and was ordained to the curacy 
of Armagh in 1783. He was introduced to Percy by Hely Hutchinson, Provost of 
Trinity, and I cannot think that he would have been had he not had some 
breeding, some knowledge and habitude of the manners of good society, some 
scholarship, some brains. Nor, had he been lacking in these things, would he 
have been admitted, as he was, to the intimacy of the Bishop’s family. 


Naturally he fell in love with one of the Percy daughters Barbara or 
Elizabeth, I don’t know which, and of course, whether the feeling was to any 
degree reciprocated by Elizabeth or Barbara again I do not know. That Burdy 
would ask permission to pay his addresses would be in accord with the custom, 
the unwritten law of the time. Any how the matter came to Percy’s knowledge 
and he blew up. That a mere curate dare lift his eyes to the daughter of a 
bishop, that was audacious impudence; that a mere Burdy dare aspire for the 
daughter of a Percy, that was almost the unforgivable sin. He dismissed him 
from the intimacy of his family, didn’t see him for a year. Burdy then wrote 
a letter accepting Percy’s refusal but re-affirming his love and affection. He never 
married, was only once promoted, to the perpetual curacy of Kilclief, where he 
died some time in 1820. 


He was, as I have suggested, a man of some scholarship, author of “A Short 
Account of the Affairs of Ireland during the Years of 1783, 1784, and Part of 
1785,” of a “History of Ireland,” of ‘Ardglass or the Ruined Castles, also the 
Transformation, and some other Poems,” not much in the way of poetry but they 
do show that Homer, Newton, and Locke were among his favourite reading. 
Above all he wrote “The Life of the late Rev. Philip Skelton.” Skelton was a 
Dr. Johnson in poverty and Holy Orders, an honour to the 18th century Irish 
Church and a reproach to its dignitaries. The book is not only a revelation of 
Skelton’s worth and work, of the poverty, ignorance, and degradation of the 
people; it is also a revelation of Burdy’s worth and mind. Poor Burdy. Not even 
the place of his burial was marked with a stone. 

There was yet another poet in Percy’s circle, much more kindly regarded, 
Thomas Stott, the “ Hafiz,” of the ‘“Gentleman’s Magazine” and the “Belfast 
News-Letter,” now chiefly remembered figuring as a fly in amber scarified in 
Byron’s “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” here linked with Southey. 

“From soaring Southey down to grovelling Stott,” 
there with Bowles, 

“From silly Hafiz up to simple Bowles” 


One thinks of Walpole’s “anything but history for history must be false” 
when thinking of the Battle of Ballynahinch and the capture of Monro during 
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the ’98. In hiding for three days after the loss of the battle he was, 
according to Miss Gaussen, betrayed by as;woman in whose husband’s pigsty he 
was hiding, arrested by the military, brought to Dromore and delivered into the 
custody of Mr. Crane Brush, the Bishop’s agent. Here he was given food, change 
of clothes, some hours of sleep—double sentries at the doors and windows. Mr. 
Brush next day escorted him to Hillsborough and delivered him up to the 
General. To quote Miss Gaussen “he was immediately tried by court-martial 
and three hours afterwards was hanged.” That can only mean that he was 
tried and hanged in Hillsborough. 


But according to Mr. R. M. Young’s “Ulster in ’98” the betrayer was the 
husband, who informed the yeomanry in Hillsborough. He was arrested, taken 
to Hilisborough and then to Lisburn, this on a Saturday, the court-martial and 
execution taking place on Monday, his head with those of three others executed 
being spiked on Market-house. That is largely corroborated by the family 
account as collected by Dr. Madden; yet what seems like supporting evidence for 
Miss Gaussen is her statement that the green and white plume that Monro 
wore in his hat was afterwards presented by Brush to Dr. Percy. 

Evidence that the betrayer was a woman is contained in a ballad collected 
by Mr. Young, the essential verses reading: 


“His ammunition being expended he had ito leave the field, 
Much vexed at heart he had for to yield; 

And as he was retreating a woman said to, 

‘Are you that young hero called General Monroe?’ 


He gave her three guineas, saying, ‘It’s all I have, 
And for the Lord’s sake do not me deceive’; 

But when she got the money the Devil tempt her so, 
She went to the cavalry—and taken, was Monroe. 


When the cavalry came they did him surround, 
No means of escape was then to be found; 

May the Devil a place on the old jade bestow— 
She betrayed and deceived brave Henry Monroe.” 


According to the ballad his head was not put on the Market-house but on 
the Crown Inn. 


Monro’s plume was not the only trophy presented to the Bishop. On the day 
after the battle the scene was visited by the Bishop’s secretary, who wrote to 
Percy, then in Dublin, that “we brought home two of the Pikes used by the 
Rebbles, all bloody, for to be put along with your Lordship’s other curiosities, 
as I thought it well worth such.” * 


* Since this was written I have found an account by an eyewitness of the 
execution, William Blacker, then commanding the Seagoe Yeomanry, which 
certainly settles the date. The battle was fought on Wednesday, June 13, Monroe 
taken in a potato field by yeomanry, brought into Lisburn on Thursday night, 
tried next morning and executed in the afternoon. ‘“ The miserable creature of 
a hangman attempted to turn the ladder but was inadequate to it. To aid him 
was mercy to the culprit, and indeed under this feeling I beckoned to my orderly- 
sergeant, to put his hand as I did mine, and Monroe swung into eternity, and, 
although a light man, apparently without a struggle.” (See “Lisburn and 
Neighbourhood in 1798,” by T. G. F. Paterson: “ Ulster Journal of Archaeology,” 
July, 1938.) 
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The one title to renown possessed by Banbridge is, I think, as the birth- 
place of Captain Francis Rawdon Moira Crozier, famous as a Polar explorer, 
north and south, and lost with all the rest of the crews of the two ships Erebus 
and Terror, which, commanded by Franklin and himself, sailed in 1845 in an 
attempt to find the North-west channel. They were last seen in the July of 
that year and although a score of expeditions went in search of them it was 
not until 1859 that one led by Captain M‘Clintock found in a cairn a letter by 
Crozier which told what had happened and what he and the survivors were 
about to attempt, a march across the ice to Backs Fish River. This they never 
reached, all perishing by the way. = 


These facts are well known but there is a curious story, where I discovered 
it and what was its authority I have forgotten. 


In the ’forties, it seems there lived in Londonderry a sea captain named 
William Coppin, a four-year-old child of his named Weesy dying in 1849, when 
of course the anxiety about the Franklin expedition was at its height. After 
the death of Weesy the other children said she was still running about with 
them. Whether the family were spiritualists and why they asked her where was 
Franklin and how could he be reached one does not iknow but this was put to 
her in October 1849. 


The “ Spirit” vanished and on the floor, as from a magic lantern, there was 
thrown an Arctic scene showing two ships embedded in ice and covered with 
snow. At the same time on the wall was written—‘ Erebus and Terror Sir 
John Franklin, Lancaster Sound, Prince Regent Inlet, Point Victory, Victoria 
Channel.” In 1850 Mr. Coppin communicated with Lady Franklin, then about 
to send the first of her many search expeditions. She sent its leader over to 
Derry to have a talk with Coppin and the children. He believed in it, as did 
Lady Franklin, but unfortunately both were obsessed by a belief that Franklin 
had gone up Wellington Channel and so it was left to M‘Clintock six years later 
to follow roughly Weesy’s route and discover the facts. 


So on to Loughbrickland, where, not an Irish scholar, I am puzzled. 
According to Harris the name means the Lake of the Speckled Trout but accord- 
ing to Joyce it takes the name from Bricriu of the Poison Tongue, whose chief 
joy was the stirring of quarrel and battle among his comrades of the Red Branch, 
one example being the feast he gave to Conchubar and all the great men of 
Ulster, using the pride and vanity of their wives as his weapon. 


It was of Loughbrickland my talk told the story, but Lady Gregory places 
Bricriu’s home at Dundrum and the tale is sadly spoiled by condensation and 
therefore omitted here, save for the final sentences of Emer’s speech claiming 
first place for Cuchulain and herself. 


“Your fine heroes of Ulster are not worth a stalk of grass compared with 
my husband Cuchulain. He iis like the clear red blood, they are like the scums 
and leavings, worth no more than a stalk of grass. Your fine women of Ulster, 
they are shaped like cows and led like cows, when they are put beside the wife 
of Cuchulain.” 


One more memory of Loughbrickland. When the Anglo-Scottish army led 
by Robert Monro, in which Sir James Turner served in Sinclair’s regiment, 
reached it a small Irish force occupied the island and had the only boat tied up 
thereto. Turner offered a reward for its capture, and some six or eight High- 
landers plunged into the water, while the British force kept up a steady fire. 
Some of the swimmers turned back, some were drowned, one got over and returned 
with the boat. The British were by degrees ferried over and put the entire Irish 
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force to death notwithstanding that these had spared the lives of the prisoners 
they had captured. 


From Loughbrickland the British force advanced to Newry, then held by 
the Irish, who, the town’s fortifications being useless, retired to the Castle, 
having, as was later found, only sixty muskets and half a barrel of Powder. 
They surrendered on terms. ‘Monro states that quarter was igranted to the 
garrison but not to the townspeople. Many of these were gathered together on 
the following day and, in Monro’s words, ‘ We entered into an examination of 
the townsmen if all were Papists, and, the indifferent being separated from the 
bad, sixty, with two priests, were shot and hanged.” 


While this was going on a large number of women and children had 
assembled somewhere near the river and, wrote Turner, “Our sojers (who some- 
times are cruell for no other reason but because man’s wicked nature leads him to 
be so) seeing such pranks played by authoritie at the bridge, thought they might 
do as much anywhere else,” and so were proceeding to kill them also. Turner, 
who seems to have been one of the few who had a spark of humanity, straight- 
way galloped to the spot pistol in hand and saved the remainder. 


I have already said that I was not going to dwell on this war nor would 
it be mentioned now but for its introduction of the two men Monro and Turner, 
upon one or other or both of whom Scott modelled his Dugald Dalgetty, to my 
mind his greatest character. It is not easy to see them through their own 
words. We cannot drop into a library for Monro’s “ Expedition with the Worthy 
Scots Regiment called Mackay’s Regiment, levied in August 1626 pape 7 LOE 
Majesty’s Service of Denmark » , , afterwards under the Invincible King of 
Sweden . . . .and since under the Director-general, the Rex-chancellor 
Oxenstiern and his generals,” this for present purposes being a notable 
abbreviation of Monro’s title. It is just as difficult to pick up Turner’s ‘“ Pallas 
Armata.” 


Despite the fact that, the war ended, Monro married into the Montgomery 
family and was described by Viscount Montgomery as “kind, good, gentle Monro,” 
Turner seems much more of the build of Dalgetty. He was for a couple of years 
stationed in Newry, where, he wrote: “I had a purchase in it that I value more 
than anie worldly riches, that was of my dear wife Mary White, with whom I was 
first acquainted and then enamoured. . . . We were married at Hexame, in 
presence of an honourable companie, on 10th of November, 1646. Many sad 
storms and blasts of adversitie hath she patientlie stood out with me, and both 
of us have reason to blesse God who hath graciouslie deliverd us out of them.” 


Surely there was also another Scott character based upon him; if Dalgetty 
certainly the Baron Bradwardine. To have been the model for these two is 
honour indeed. 
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9th March, 1950. 
ARTHUR DEANE, M.R.1.A.. President, in the Chair. 


TYPES OF IRISH WEATHER, THEIR CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
A. G. Pomeroy, M.A 
[Abstract.] 


I come before you this evening to talk about one of the most popular 
subjects which engage our minds, and one which is constantly under discussion 
where people meet together. Many a lasting friendship owes its inception to 
a chance remark about the state of the weather, and yet how little do the 
general public know of the wonderful motive power which lies behind and 
governs the constant variations of barometer, temperature, wind and rainfall 
which we experience. Partly out of necessity and partly as a matter of interest 
I have for many years closely studied the weather. Firstly as a fisherman on 
lake, river and sea, secondly as a yachtsman under sail, and in later years as 
a gardener. 


For similar reasons the professional fishermen, sailors, farmers, and more 
especially the airmen, have to closely study the weather in connection with their 
pursuits Outside these specialised classes the educated general public are often 
shockingly ignorant about the nature of weather changes; comparatively few 
have barometers, aneroids, or thermometers, and they rarely read them, neither 
do they take the trouble to see that they are correct. In this connection I 
remember during the great storm of January the 26th in the year 1894, 
when the barometer in the South of Scotland fell to 27.34, the lowest point ever 
recorded in the British Isles, a well-to-do neighbour of mine in Co. Fermanagh 
sent his servant 23} miles on horseback to enquire whether we thought that the 
end of the world was coming, because his aneroid had gone downwards round 
its dial through “Very Stormy” and had risen on the other side up to “Set 
Fair” at 30.5. Actually his aneroid was registering about 3 inches too low and 
the defect had never been noticed until this awful storm almost compelled him 
to examine it. I quote another example of neglect to follow the movements of 
the barometer which I take from the Weather observations contained in the 
Official Navigation directions of “The English Channel Pilot’’:— 


“With rising wind and falling glass 
Peacefully sleeps the careless ass.” 


Now it is well known to all of us that the weather in this country frequently 
occurs in spells of several days’ duration, during’ which there is a remarkable 
persistence of the general type of weather overriding both considerable fluctua- 
tions from day to day, and a considerable local variation between different 
places. The changes vary only in intensity and detail, not in general character 
while the feel of the weather, the look of the sky, and the general direction of 
the wind remain much the same over extended periods. 


These periods of one type or the other, all without exception, have their 
appropriate place in the everlasting struggle between the warm and humid air 
derived from the South, and the cold, heavy, and comparatively dry air coming 
down from the North. Now we all know that when two opposing currents of 
water meet a series of eddies are formed, and the same thing on a vastly greater 
scale happens in the atmosphere, and these atmospheric eddies when accom- 
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panied by a low barometer are termed low pressure systems or cyclones, while 
those with a high barometer are high pressure systems or anticyclones. In 
the Autumn and early Winter the Gulf Stream, then running at its maximum 
power, is the breeder of cyclonic systems which travel on a north easterly course 
to come in contact with the almost permanent cold air anticyclone extending 
westwards from Siberia. In the Summer season, when the Gulf Stream is at 
its minimum a tendency exists for high pressure systems to develop over the 
North Atlantic, while the strong power of the sun operating over the vast land 
areas of Europe and Western Asia is apt to produce low pressure systems, with 
rising currents of moist and warmed air. The circulation of air round the 
centres of high and low pressure follows invariable rules, that round the cyclonic 
systems being contrary to the hands of the clock, while with the anticyclone the 
opposite rule is followed. South of the Equator the directions are reversed in 
both cases. 


Cyclonic systems are characterised by volumes of comparatively warm and 
damp air, which tends to rise upwards, thus leaving a space in the atmosphere 
to be filled, from which it follows that the circulation round the centre tends to 
curve inwards towards the centre at a low angle, usually about 15 degrees, while 
the dry and often colder air of the anticyclone coming downwards to fill the 
vacancy curves in a similar manner, but outwards instead of inwards. 


You have before you on the blackboard a rough outline of our native land, 
and in order to demonstrate the inter action between low pressure systems and 
high pressure ones, I have here two rings, which can be pinned to the blackboard 
in any desired position. One of the rings, which is tinted red, represents the 
centre of low pressure, while the white ring stands for the anticyclone, or high 
pressure. 


The relative positions of these rings and their distance apart is the govern- 
ing factor in the matter of wind strength and weather, since the nearer the 
centres of the two disturbing factors approach to each other the steeper is what 
is termed the gradient. If, for example, the barometer registers 30.0 at Cork and 
only 29.0 at Malin Head, we should then have an exceedingly steep gradient, 
productive or more or less violent westerly gales and bad weather. Generally 
speaking the steeper the gradient the worse the weather. 


Having thus briefly outlined the principals governing the different type of 
weather, I now proceed to illustrate the conditions which normally exist during 
spells of the southerly type, the westerly, the northerly, and lastly the easterly. 
With the southerly type the positions in which I have placed the rings indicates 
low pressure over the Atlantic and high pressure covering Northern Europe. The 
Atlantic low pressure tends to produce a series of cyclonic systems which beat up 
against the high European pressure, and either die out or are repelled. The 
approach of one of these Atlantic depressions is normally indicated by a falling 
glass and the wind backing to a point between S.E. and S. The sky, previously 
clear, becomes covered with high and semi transparent films of cirrus cloud, 
which often give rise to solar and lunar haloes. The rapidly falling glass, while 
pressure away to the eastward remains constant, produces steep gradients with 
the accompaniment of a violent southerly wind, while the sky gradually becomes 
heavily clouded, and with a rising temperature, heavy and continuous rain sets 
in. These periods of driving rain and wind usually last for six to eight hours, 
and at the end of this period the glass ceases to fall because the cyclone has 
expended its energy; the sky gradually clears, the wind falls, and a calm or 
light westerly wind sets in. The following day is often bright with very little 
wind, a pet day in fact, with a rising glass until the evening, when the wind 
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again hacks to South East; the glass begins to fall again, and cirrus clouds 
appear in the West, a sure indication of the approach of another cyclone. We 
have thus quite frequently, especially in the Autumn and early Winter. a 
succession of fine days alternating with rainy ones. 


This southerly type may change quite abruptly and give place to either the 
westerly or easterly. 


I deal first with the westerly, which is the most prevalent of all types, and is 
productive of great extremes of good and bad weather. The new positions into 
which I have moved the red and white circles on the board indicate the condi- 
tions normally productive of west winds. It is to be noted that the high 
pressure has moved to a position lying to the South, while the red circle 
indicates a cyclone centred in a northerly direction. Now while the anticyclone 
tends to hold its position, the cyclone is travelling fairly rapidly on a course from 
South West to North East, this being the normal direction for cyclones to 
follow with this type. The speed at which the centre travels to North East 
may vary from 10 to 40 miles per hour, but as an extreme case during very wild 
winter weather I have known the centre of the whirlygig to travel for a while 
at sixty miles per hour. 


When with this type cyclonic systems follow one another far to the North 
in the neighbourhood of Iceland and the Faroe Islands, while high pressure is 
maintained from the Azores to the Bay of Biscay with S.W. to W. winds, cloudy 
skies, with very little rain, very mild in Winter and about average temperature in 
the Summer usually prevail. 


The converse of the above happy conditions is brought about by the weaken- 
ing or retreat of the high pressure to a position further South, while the cyclonic 
centres pass over the western and northern regions of the British Isles, producing 
much rain and what is termed broken weather in the Summer. In the winter 
season, when the cyclones are frequently of great depth with the barometer 
dropping to 28.5 or lower, these conditions are productive of very wild weather 
and our most violent gales. The usual indications of the approach of one of 
these disturbances is the backing of the wind to about S.W. with a falling glass, 
a lowering sky, turning to rain with more wind as the depression approaches, 
the weather getting steadily worse until often with great suddenness, accom- 
panied by heavy squalls, the wind veers through W. to N.W. and from the latter 
quarter reaches its greatest intensity with a rapid rise of the glass, thus 
fulfilling Admiral Fitzroy’s weather saw, namely: “First rise after low fortells 
more blow.” 


As the centre of the storm passes away to the eastward the N.W. winds 
bring with them in the winter season heavy squalls of snow, hail or rain, with 
clear sky intervening between the showers, often accompanied by cold nights 
under a cloudless sky. Now it not unfrequently happens that after a prolonged 
spell of the westerly type the southern anticyclone will move nothwards so as to 
cover the middle of the North Atlantic, while the depressions which are produced 
on its northern flank tend to follow a south easterly course, their centres passing 
‘down the North Sea or over Norway and Denmark and so into Germany. 


The type of weather experienced under the altered relative positions of high 
and low pressure indicated by the circles on the blackboard is termed the 
northerly type, and the differences between the summer and the winter seasons 
are very strongly marked. Generally speaking rather low tmperatures tend to 
prevail due to the fact that the low pressure systems which produce them have 
moved down from the Icelandic region. In the Summer it frequently happens 
that while in our country we are under the influence of the Atlantic anticyclone 
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giving us dry and somewhat cold N.W. winds with much sunshine and a remark- 
ably clear atmosphere, while in the midland and eastern counties of England and 
the North Sea wretched weather is experienced, the usual series being west and 
N.W. winds, as the depression approaches, followed by north wind and much cold 
rain. While later on as the cyclone passes away to Germany the wind will veer 
to N.E. with cool and cloudy conditions at first followed by better weather. 


In the winter season when the disturbances following the course indicated 
are much deeper we often experience a series of heavy snow and hail showers 
driving before a strong N.W. wind which subsequently veers to North with a clear 
sky and much cold. In England the conditions are very much worse, especially 
when the depressions travelling in a S.E. direction develop great intensity 
producing very rough weather over the North Sea and on land long continued 
heavy snow and deep drifts. 


I row come to the easterly type, and to illustrate the conditions which bring 
it about I move the circles into their appropriate new positions. The change 
over from the northern type is usually brought about by the dying out of the 
depressions coming from the North, while at the same time the anticyclone over 
Russia extends westward and joins up with the one over the North Atlantic, 
while depressions begin to be formed over the Azores and Bay of Biscay regions, 
travelling in an easterly direction through France into Central Europe as a 
result of which winds from S.E. to N.E. become prevalent over the whole of the 
British Isles. 


Alternatively the change may be from the southern type to the easterly, 
this being brought about by the giving way of the anticyclone over Northern 
Europe accompanied by the development of high pressure in the North, thus 
permitting the Atlantic cyclones to extend their influence eastward, the centres 
passing south of us over France. Incidentally, when pressure towards the East 
is seen to be giving way and the approach of a cyclone towards our west coast 
is indicated the weather forecast people have a difficult problem before them. 
The point is, which direction the centre of the disturbance will take. If it 
follows a northerly course then westerly winds with weather appropriate to that 
type will develop. If, on the other hand, the centre passes over or beyond the 
South of Ireland, then strong easterly winds with much rain will prevail. 
Certain methods of dealing with this problem are available to the prophets, 
which however I have not space to deal with here. One thing is certain, and 
that is that once the easterly type has been established we may be sure of a spell 
of weather appropriate to that type. 


As with the other types, everything depends on the intensity of the gradients 
and whether the controlling force is an anticyclone or a cyclone system, in addi- 
tion to which we have to consider the summer and winter influences. Of summer 
fine weather conditions we had a good example in June of 1950 when, as rarely 
happens, an anticyclone extended from Norway to the Shetlands, producing cloud- 
less skies with rather cold N.E. winds in Southern England, which curving round 
reached us as S.E. winds much warmed up in transit which under intense sunshine 
resulted in great heat in our country with temperatures rising to over 80 degrees 
in the shade. On the other hand also in the Summer, when a series of small 
depressions pass in from the Atlantic on an easterly course, near to our southern 
coast, then S.E. winds with rain set in as the centres approach. Subsequently the 
wind backs to E. and N.E. with cloudy skies and cooler weather as the centre 
passes away. 


In the winter season the weather variations tend to be of a more intense 
nature, and when anticyclone conditions prevail harsh and excessively dry winds 
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originating on the Continent accompanied by much cloud and black frost are 
experienced, and this sort of weather is very apt to reach great intensity in 
March and April, giving rise to the old saw: “That a handful of March dust 
is worth a King’s ransom” for farming purposes. 


When on the other hand we are dominated by depressions following the 
route before described, we in our country experience our worst snow storms and 
deepest drifts, which are sometimes visible for many days after milder weather 
has set in. 


Incidentally, I may draw your attention to the very rapid and complete 
change of weather type which took place on the 25th day of January, 1950. Up 
to that date we had experienced a long spell of the southerly type, when on 
the above day the anticyclone lying to the eastward weakened and showed a 
tendency to take a northerly direction. This change enabled a depression then 
approaching our western coast to take a southerly course on its way to the East. 
In a few hours the east wind set in strongly and greatly increased in violence, 
with a rather low temperature and constant cloud, which resulted in our 
experiencing a most miserable Saturday and Sunday on the 29th and 30th of 
January. 

This brings my survey of weather types to an end, but before closing I have 
to express my thanks to our distinguished member, Doctor M. E. Lindsay, 
M.R.1.A., for placing at my disposal the Armagh Observatory weather records. 
I also thank the Royal Meteorological Society for assistance, and I have to 
acknowledge the great help I have derived from the writings of the late Hon. 
Ralph Abercrombie, F.M.S., on the subject of British weather types 
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ARTHUR DEANE, M.R.1.A., President, in the Chair. 


Thursday, 15th December, 1949. Film Exhibitions. 
ARCHITECTS OF ENGLAND. SOUTH AFRICA ON SHOW. 
FOOTSTEPS TO BEAUTY. THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY. 


The President in the Chair. 


Thursday, 9th February, 1950. Film Exhibitions. 
HOUSES IN HISTORY. WORLD OF PLENTY. 


The President in the Chair. 


Thursday, 6th April, 1950. Film Exhibitions. 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. THE BURNING QUESTION. 
COUNTRY HOMES. THEY MET IN LONDON. 


ONE MAN’S STORY. 
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ANNUAL MEETING, ~ 
129th SESSION, 1949-1950. 


‘The Annual Meeting of Shareholders and Members for the 129th Session 
was held in the Old Museum Buildings, College Square North, on Thursday, 
2nd November, 1950, at 3 p.m., and among those present were the President 
(Arthur Deane) in the Chair, Dr. S. W. Allworthy, Messrs. F. J. Cole, J. J. Graneek, 
Lt.-Col. J. R. H. Greeves (Hon. Treasurer), R. S. Lepper, A. G. Pomeroy, W. E. 
Linton (Hon. Librarian), James R. Young (Hon. Secretary). 


The Assistant Secretary, Mr. R. A. E. A. Armstrong, was in attendance. 


The Hon. Secretary read the notice convening the meeting and announced 
that the meeting had been advertised in the local papers. 


Apologies for inability to attend the meeting were received from Professors 
R. A. R. Gresson and T. A. Sinclair. 


The Hon. Secretary reported that the Annual Report of the Council and 
Financial Statement of Accounts for the year ending 31st October, 1950, 
submitted by the Hon. Treasurer had been circulated to the Shareholders and 
Members, and it was agreed that these be taken as read. 


The report reads as follows:— 

Your Council have pleasure in submitting their Report for the year ending 
30th October, 1950, being the 129th Session of the Society. 

OpituarRy. The Council regrets the loss, by death, of several Members, 
including Professor Macalister, M.A., and Mr. H. L. McCready, M.A., C.B.E., 
concerning whom references will be published in the Proceedings.* 


NEw Honorary MEMBER. Professor Oliver Davies, Litt.D., the author of the 
MacHugh Report, recently published by your Society, was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society at a Council Meeting held on 2nd June, 1950, thus bringing 
the number of Honorary Members up to seven. 


New MEMBERS. Six new Members were elected during the year, viz.:—Miss 
Eileen Ayrton, Mr. John Bebbington, F.L.A., Professor R. A. R. Gresson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Denis Harper, and Mrs. Webb-Sumner. 


MEMBERSHIP. In addition to the seven Honorary Members the subscribing 
Members now number 99. It is regretted that this is a considerable reduction as 
compared with the figures given in last year’s Report. This reduction is accounted 
for, in the main, firstly, by about 20 Members having either resigned or ceased 
to pay their subscriptions during several years, and, secondly, to the omission 
from the count of about 20 names of former Shareholders, who are dead, whose 
shares have not been transferred and whose representatives are unknown to the 
Council and Hon. Treasurer. ‘ 

LectuRES. Three Lectures and three “Film Nights” were given during the 
Session, viz.:— 

10th November, 1949: “Saint Nicholas Church, Carrickfergus,’ a Lantern 
Lecture by Canon J. C. Rutherford, M.A. 

15th December, 1949: A “Film Night.” 

12th January, 1950: “The Associations of the Road between Belfast and 
Newry,” a Lecture by Alexander Riddell. 

9th February, 1950: A “Film Night.” 

9th March, 1950: “ Types of Irish Weather,” a Lecture by A. G. Pomeroy, M.A. 


“Obituary Notices appear on p. 289. 
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6th April, 1950: A “Film Night.” 

There was the usual attendance at the Lectures, which will be reported 
in the Proceedings. 

EXCHANGES. The total number of active exchanges now amounts to 101. 
The journals received from corresponding societies in all parts of the world are 
distributed between the Queen’s University Library and the Library of the 
Belfast Museum and Art Gallery. At a time when increasing costs and currency 
exchange restrictions limit the number of purchases that can be made, 
particularly of foreign publications, these journals received by exchange form 
a most valuable part of the acquisitions of the two libraries. They are a most 
useful adjunct to research in a considerable number of University Departments. 
It may be of interest to note the wide distribution of the new exchanges started 
in the past year with the addition of 
Krakow. Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des Lettres. Bulletin International, 
Lincotn. University of Nebraska. Notebook of the Laboratory of Anthropology. 
LuzerRN. Naturforschende Gesellschaft. Mitteilungen. 

Paris. Bibliotheque Nationale. Bulletin critique du livre francais. 
PRAGUE. Zoological Society of Czechoslovakia. Vestnik. 

PULLMAN. State College of Washington. Research Studies. 

VENICE. Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. Atti. 

PREMISES. The Managing Agents report as follows:— 

Generally the Property is in a sound condition both outside and in. 

To comply with the Medical Officer of Health’s regulations, Sanitary 
Accommodation has been provided in the Caretaker’s Residence. 

LETTINGS. In the main building a number of changes have occurred during 
the year as the Committee Room on the first floor was let on a permanent 
tenancy, and the tenancy of The Ulster Hospitals Library on the ground floor 
was terminated so that the divisional wall between their room and that occupied 
by The Workers Educational Association could be opened up to enable both 
rooms to be used for Lectures, etc. 

These changes were suggested by the Hon. Secretary and will be of great 
benefit to your Society. 

The other long-term lettings remain as before. 

The gross lettings from permanent tenants now amount to a substantial 
sum, which is very satisfactory, and in addition there is the income from the 
bookings of the Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club and the day-time bookings of 
the two ground floor rooms. 

Counci, MEETINGS. Six Council Meetings were held during the Session. Two 
new members were co-opted to fill vacancies on the Council, Mr. John 
Bebbington, F.L.A., the City Librarian, and Professor R. A. R. Gresson, of the 
Department of Zoology, Queen’s University. 

ConstTITUTION. Three Members of the Council now retire by rotation, viz., 
Mr. W. E. Linton, Mr. A. G. Pomeroy, and Mr. J. C. Taylor. Mr. J. C. Taylor 
is not eligible for re-election as he did not make the necessary attendances. 
The Meeting wil! be asked to fill these vacancies, and also to confirm the co-option 
of Mr. John Bebbington and Professor R. A. R. Gresson to the Council during 
the year. 

Tue MacHuGu Report. The printing and publication of this Report has been 
completed, and it is now in circulation. About 200 copies have already been 
sent out to subscribers and other interested parties all over the world. 
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REPRESENTATION. The Society’s Representatives during the Session on the 
following organisations were:— 


Ancient Monuments Advisory Council—Professor T. A. Sinclair, M.A. 


Libraries, Museum and Art Committee of the Belfast Corporation—Dr. S. W. 
Allworthy, M.A., M.D., M.R.I.A. 


The National Trust—Em. Professor Gregg, Wilson, M.A., D.Sc., M.R.I.A. 


HONORARY TREASURER’S STATEMENT.* ‘This year,” he said, “we have been 
faced with exceptional expenditure for which it was found necessary to arrange 
an overdraft with our bank. The decision to let the large hall on a long-term 
basis necessitated certain alterations on the ground floor to enable two rooms 
to be thrown into one when necessary for lectures. This cost £118 Os. 0d. and 
leaves us with a building giving much improved facilities, which, with the careful 
lettings which have been made, has resulted in a largely increased income. 

“A further drain on our resources was the publication of the Island MacHugh 
Report, the account for which ends the year with a debit balance of £133 3s. 11d.; 
it is hoped, however, that further sales will reduce this amount. 


“We started the year with a balance of £20 14s. 3d. in the general account; 
the total receipts for the year amounted to £591 17s. 10d. and the expenditure 
was £887 17s. 10d., leaving a debit balance at 31st October, 1950, of £275 5s. 9d. 
The Island MacHugh Report account receipts were £183 5s. 3d. and expenditure 
£316 9s. 2d., leaving a debit balance of £133 3s.11d.” 


PROGRAMME FOR CURRENT SESSION. An interesting and varied Programme of 
Lectures has been arranged for the 130th Session, printed Notices of which are 
already in the hands of Members, and it is hoped that all who can possibly 
attend the various Meetings will do so, bringing interested parties with them, 
and so give their support to the Society. 


(By order of Council). 
JAMES R. YOUNG, 
Hon. Secretary. 
12th October, 1950. 


ADOPTION OF REPORTS. In moving the adoption of Reports, the President said 
that on the whole the Council has had quite a busy year, and the Society, as 
far as possible, is carrying out the functions of its Founders 129 years ago. No 
doubt changed circumstances, the Radio and other attractions, have lessened 
the attendance at Lectures. One would like to see Members taking more interest 
in field-work, and bringing their observations before the Society. 

One very much regrets the death of Prof. R. A. S. Macalister at Cambridge. 
He spent the best of his life in Ireland and was a valued Member of the 
Archaeological Section. The Society has lost an eminent Member. 


I am sorry too to have to refer to the death of H. L. McCready. He was 
essentially a town man and took an active part in the business life of the City. 
He was, at one time, an active Member of the Society and attended regularly 
its Meetings. 

Prof. Oliver Davies, M.A., who now occupies a Chair at Pietermaritzburg, 
did outstanding work in Archaeology while at Queen’s University. The results 
of his excavations at Island MacHugh, in the Baronscourt Demesne, was carried 


“The Statement of Receipts and Expenditure for the year ending 31st October, 
1950, will be seen on page 290. 
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out by him under the auspices of the Society and we are indebted to Queen’s 
University for a grant of £100 towards the cost of the publication of Prof. Davies’ 
work. I think the Council has done right in adding his name to the list of 
Hon. Members for his valuable contributions to the Archaeology of Northern 
Ireland. 

The large number of publications received by the Society from other Societies 
and Institutions are of great importance. Their distribution among the Queen’s 
Library and the Museum at Stranmillis is a good one. It should not be forgotten 
that the publications sent to the Queen’s Library may be seen by Members, 
if they wish. 

In order to increase our revenue we have had to spend money to accommodate 
our Society on the ground floor of the building. We have had further expense 
on the Caretaker’s house, in order to comply with the regulations of the Medical 
Officer of Health. This house was erected by the Society about 1852. 


I have pleasure in proposing the adoption of the Reports. This was seconded 
by Dr. Allworthy, and on being put to the Meeting was carried unanimously. 


CONSTITUTION. The Chairman asked for nominations to fill the vacancies 
caused by the five retiring Members. Four were eligible for re-election, namely, 
Mr. Bebbington, Prof. Gresson, Mr. W. E. Linton and Mr. A. G. Pomeroy. 

It was proposed by Mr. Cole and seconded by Dr. Allworthy that the four 
retiring Members be re-elected; and in place of Mr. Taylor the name of Mr. 
Fred Storey be added to the list. This was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman asked if any Member would like to ask any questions, and 
as none were forthcoming he thanked those present for their attendance. 
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OBITUARIES. 


DR. R. A. S. MACALISTER. 


Irish archaeology has suffered a severe loss by the death at Cambridge, in 
his eightieth year, of Dr. Robert Alexander Stewart Macalister. He was 
educated at a Dublin school, then studied in Germany, and graduated at 
Cambridge. His first archaeological post, which he held for ten years, was 
Director of the Palestine Exploration Fund, and he made many important 
contributions to the scientific knowledge of the past of the Holy Land. In 1909 
he was appointed to the newly-established Chair of Celtic Archaeology in 
University College, Dublin, and was the first person to hold an archaeological 
professorship in Ireland. Though resident in Dublin, he had many links with 
Ulster. He became a member of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society in 1917, and gave lectures to it on many subjects of archaeological 
interest. He took a considerable part in the efforts made to preserve ancient, 
monuments, both in Northern Ireland and Eire. When the Ancient Monuments 
Advisory Council for Northern Ireland was constituted, the Royal Irish Academy, 
of which he was then President, appointed him as its representative on that 
body, where his immense and wide-ranging knowledge was extraordinarily useful, 
as for instance in the scheme for scheduling monuments for preservation and 
the publication of a descriptive survey. It was at his suggestion that the latter 
work was entitled a “Preliminary Survey,” so as not to preclude the detailed 
examination and report which are now proceeding. He had a pleasant and 
courteous manner, and did not grudge to place his learning at the service of 
any serious enquirer. While scholarship has lost a leading figure, many will 
lament the passing of a good friend and colleague. D. A. CHaRT 


Abstract from Minutes of Council, 1st June, 1950. 

Moved by The President. 

Seconded by Mr. R. S. Lepper, Vice President, and resolved: 

“That the Members of Council assembled desire to place on record our great 
regret at the death of Prof. R. A. S. Macalister, M.A., Litt.D., L.L.D., F.S.A., at 
Cambridge, in his 80th year. He was a member of our Society, and a Member 
of the Ancient Monuments Advisory Council since its foundation as a committee 
until his passing. He had won a world-wide reputation as an archaeologist and 
had advised on the Nendrum excavation work conducted by our Society, and also 
wrote the foreword to H. C. Lawlor’s book on the Monastery of St. Mochaoi of 
Nendrum. Professor Macalister was Professor of Celtic Archaeology in the 
University College, Dublin, from 1909 till 1943. He became Director of 
Excavations of the Palestine Fund from 1900 till 1909, and again 1923-24, and 
during this work published several important works on _ Palestinian 
archaeology. His interest in Irish archaeology dated from his boyhood days 
in Dublin, where he was born, and as early as 1896 he began a long series of 
contributions to the Journal of the R.S.A.I. His many published works are well 
known. He was a Past President of the Royal Irish Academy, of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries, the Cambrian Archaeological Society; and also 
corresponding member to many learned societies. Our Society has lost an 
eminent member, one whose long experience and wide knowledge of Pre-Celtic, 
Celtic, and Mediaeval Archaeology, as excavator, epigraphist, and linguist were 
always most generously given to those who sought his advice. It was indeed 
largely due to his breadth of vision, tact, and wise guidance that an organisation 
was set up in Northern Ireland, which, with the aid of successive Ministers of 
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Finance; of Queen’s University, and representatives of learned societies, has 
made possible the notable development of archaeological work in Ulster in the 
last twenty-five years.” 


HUGH LATIMER McCREADY, C.B.E., p.L., M.A. 


Hugh Latimer McCready was born 12th October, 1876, and died 10th Apru, 
1950. He was the second son of Rev. Edward McConkey McCready, of 
Magheradroll, and Marian, eldest daughter of William Ewart, M.A., one-time 
Mayor of Belfast and later created a baronet. His father having been curate at 
the Martyr’s Memorial Church in East London, he and his two brothers were 
all called after Martyrs. Educated privately, he matriculated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, but decided to go into the family business of William Ewart & Sons Ltd., 
which he entered in 1896. He continued to study in the evenings, and took his 
degree in Arts in 1900. Becoming a Director of the firm in 1912, he later filled 
the office of chairman for 20 years. 

His interests were many and varied. He was a devoted member of the 
Church of Ireland, which he served enthusiastically as member of the Diocesan 
Synod and of the Diocesan Council, first of the United Diocese of Down and 
Connor and Dromore and later of the Diocese of Connor. He was also a member 
of the General Synod of the Church of Ireland and took a great interest in its 
meetings in Dublin. He was keenly aware of the spiritual and recreational 
needs of young people, and was one of the hon. secretaries of the Church of 
Ireland Young Men’s Society. As a member of the Senate of The Queen’s 
University of Belfast and of the Belfast Chamber of Commerce he played his 
part in the public life of our city, while the linen trade is deeply indebted to 
him for his work on the Council of the Linen Industry Research Association 
(of which he was chairman from 1930 till 1939), on the Post War Planning 
Committee and the Central Council of the Industry (both of which he had 
been chairman), and on the Council of the Flax Spinners’ Association. 

To all these activities he brought a kindly spirit born of his true Christianity. 
His advice was often sought and freely given. In committee his words were 
awaited with interest and listened to with attention, in the knowledge that 
whatever he said would be the fruit of careful consideration and wise thought. 
With his passing the community of Northern Ireland is infinitely the poorer, 
and the memory of his life will long remain as a shining example to those who 
follow him. J. R. H. GREEVES. 


Abstract from Minutes of Council, 1st June, 1950. 


Moved by The President. 

Seconded by Lt. Col. Greeves, the hon. treasurer, and resolved: 

“That at this first meeting of the Council since the death of Mr. Hugh 
Latimer McCready, C.B.E., D.L., M.A., on 10th April, 1950, at Killinchy, after a 
brief illness, we, the members assembled, desire to place on record our deep 
regret at his passing. He was a member of our Society fear a long period and 
frequently attended its meetings. He took an active part in the life of Belfast, 
especially as a lay member of the Church of Ireland; and was a member of the 
Senate of Queen’s University. He was keenly interested in all aspects of the 
linen industry and was chairman of Messrs. William Ewart & Sons Ltd; 
chairman of The Linen Industry Research Association from 1930-1939; chairman 
of the Linen Industry Post-War Planning Committee in 1943-1944; a former 
chairman of the Central Council of the Linen Industry, and a member of the 
Council of the Flax Spinners’ Association.” 
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EXCHANGES. 
Publications received during year. 


*Apo--Publications of the Abo Academy. 
*“ALBANY—Bulletins of the New York State Museum. 
“Ann ARBOR—Publications of the University of Michigan. 
ATHENS—Publications of the Zoological Institute and Museum University of 
Athens. 
*AUCKLAND—Reports of the Auckland Institute and Museum. 
*“BASEL—Verhandlungen der Naturforchenden Geselleschaft in Basel. 
*“BERGEN—Publications of the Bergen Museum. 
*“BERKELZY, CaL.—Publications of the University of California. _ 
*BIRMINGHAM—Publications of the Birmingham Natural History and Philosophical 
Society. 
*“BLOEMFONTEIN—Publications of the National Museum of South Africa. 
BoLtocna—R. Accademia delle Scienze di Bologna. 
*BouLDER—Publications of the University of Colorado. 
“BRIGHTON—Report of the Brighton and Hove Natural History and Philosophicas 
Society. 
*“BRISBANE—Memoirs of the Queensland Museum 
“BRUSSELS—Annals Société Royale de Botanique de Belgique. 
*BUENOS AIRES—Publications of the Museo Argentino de Ciencias Naturales. 
*BurraLo—Bulletins of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences. 
Ca.Lcutta—Publications of the Geological Survey of India. 
“CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Publications of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
*CarpDIFF—Transactions of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society. 
*CuicaGo-——Publications of the Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
ae Publications .of the Chicago Natural History Museum. 
*“CINCINNATI—Publications of the Lloyd Library and Museum. 
*“CormBra—Publications of the Zoological Museum of the University of Coimbra. 
+3 Publications of the Sociedade Broteriana. 
*CoLoraDO SpRINGS—Publications of the Colorado College. 
CoLumBia—Proceedings of the Missouri Academy of Science. 
BE oa Oe Journal of Science. 
3 Bulletin of the Ohio Biological Society. 
Su eee necoainee of the Coventry Natural History and Scientific Society 
SUB eco ee of the Royal Dublin Society. 
“Trish Historical Studies.” 
a: Bulletin of Geographical Society of Ireland. 
EaSTBOURNE—Publications of Eastbourne Natural History. Photographic and 
Literary Society. 
* EDINBURGH—Proceedings of the Royal Physical Society. 
% + Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
ay es Transactions and Proceedings of the Botanical Society of Edinburgh. 
me Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
«GENOAAttI of the Accademia Ligure di Scienze e Lettere. 
_Guascow—tTransactions of the Geological Society of Glasgow. 
Goriitz—Publications of the Natural History Society of Gorlitz. 
*GoreporG—Handlingar Kungl, Vetenskaps—och Vitterhets—Samhalle. 
*Hairax, N.S.—Proceedings of the Nova Scotian Institute of Science. 
*Hutt—lInstitute of Education. Studies in Education. 
*TNDIANAPOLIS—Proceedings of the Indiana Academy of Science. 
IrHaca—Bulletins of the Cornell University Experiment Station. 
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Krakow-—Bulletin International of the Académie Polonaise des Sciences et des 
Lettres. 
La PLuata—“ Manuferos Fossiles de la Republica Argentina.” 
~ Correspondencia Cientifica de Florentino Ameghino. 
*LAUSANNE—Memoirs and Bulletins de la Societé Vaudoise des Sciences Naturalles. 

*LAWRENCE—Bulletins of the University of Kansas. 

*Lima—Memorias Sociedad de Ingenieros del Peru. 

*LIncoLN—University of Nebraska. Notebook I of the Laboratory of Anthropology. 

LiverRPooL—Proceedings of the Liverpool Biological Society. 

*Lopz—Acta Praehistorica Universitatis Lodziensis. 
pee ONS Bunn ce Ons of the British Museum (N.H). 

Quarterly Journal of the Royal Microscopical Society. 
5 Publications of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
ce 5 Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 
Publications of the Viking Society for Northern Research. 
rf Reports of the National Trust. 
= Proceedings of the Essex Field Club. 
oo ANGELES—Publications of the University of California in Los Angeles. 
ij Publications of the Boston Society of Natural History. 

Pieri Annates Universitatis Mariae Curie—Sklodowska. 

Lunp—Proceedings of the Royal Physiographic Society at Lund. 
*LUZERN—Mitteilungen of the Naturforschende Gesellschaft. 
*Mapison—tTransactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters. 
*Maprip—Publications of the International Exchange Service. 
*MapraS—Publications of the Government Museum, Madras. 

;, Publications of the Madras Fisheries Department. 

MALVERN—Annual Report of Malvern Field Club. 

MANCHESTER-—Journal of the Manchester Geographical Society. 
*MELBOURNE—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 
*Mexico—Publications of the Observatorio Astronomico Nacional de Tacubaya. 
*MOoNnTEVIDEO—Archivos Sociedad de Biologia de Montevideo. 
*MoRGANTOWN—Proceedings of the West Virginia Academy of Science. 

*New BrunswickK—Rutgers University. United States Quarterly. 
*NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE—Proceedings of the University of Durham Philosophical 

Society. 
*New Haven—Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

“NEw YorkE—Annals and Transactions of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
ie Rt Bulletins of the New York State Museum. 
oe iy Millbank Memorial Fund Quarterly. 

« " Publications of the American Museum of Natural History. 

Ole. Publications of the University Library, Oslo. 

Bie Publications of the Academie Norvégienn des Sciences de des Lettres. 
*OTTawa—Publications of the Geological Survey of Canada, Department of Mines. 
Hs 33 Publications of the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 

Oxrorp—Proceedings and Report of the Ashmolean Natural History Society. 
*Parts—Bibliothéque Nationale. Bulletin critique du livre francais. 
*PHILADELPHIA—Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
*PracuE—Vestnik of the Zoological Society of Czechoslovakia. 
*PyLLMAN—Research Studies of the State College of Washington. 

SENN ue Geologique et Mineraligique de Bretagne. 

os Bulletin of the Société Scientifique de Bretagne. 

Rica—Publications of the Latvijas Universitates, Riga. 

Professor Strand, F.L.S.—Folia Zoologica et Hydrobiologica. 
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Rio DE JANEIRO—Archivos de Instituto de Biologia Vegetal. 
rf Archivos Jardim Botanico de Rio de Janeiro. 
a Archivos Escola Superior de Agriculture e Medicina Veterinaria. 
* 6 Publications of the National Museum of Brazil. 
« Publications of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute. 
*ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Proceedings of the Rochester Academy of Science. 
*San Dizco—Transactions of the San Diego Society of Natural History. 
*San FRANcisco—Proceedings of the California Academy of Sciences. 
' *Sorra—Comptes Rendus of the Bulgarian Academy of Sciences. 
STILLWATER—Bulletins of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
STIRLING—Transactions of the Stirling Natural History and Archaeological 


Society. 
*St. LEONARDS-ON-SEA—Report of the Hastings and St. Leonards Natural History 
Society. 
zi Hastings and East Essex Naturalist. 


Nie Lovis—Annual Report of the St. Louis Public Library. 
" Bulletin on the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


es 5 Transactions of the Academy of Science. 

*STOcKHOLM-—Matematisk Naturvetenskaplega Bibioteket. 

Gs Fi —Reports of the Swedish State Institute of Freshwater Fishery 
Research. 


*STRATFORD—The Essex Naturalist. 

*STAVANGER—Publications of the Stavanger Museum. 

SwansEa——Report of the Swansea Scientific and Field Naturalists’ Society. 
SypnrEy—Annual Report of the Technological Museum, Sydney. 
*“Toronto—Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Canadian Institute. 
*Torquayv—Transactions and Proceedings of the Torquay Natural History Society. 
*UpsaLA—Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University of Upsala. 
*VENICE—Atti of the Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti. 
*Vienna—Verhandlungen Zoologisch-Botanischen Gesellschaft. 
*Warsaw—Publications of the Musée Zoologique Polonais. 
*WASHINGTON—Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 


be r Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 
: 5 Smithsonian Institution. Miscellaneous Collections. 
3 P Publications of the United States Geological Survey. 
* re Publications of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
* ” Bulletin of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Contributed Technical Papers of the National Geographical Society. 
Society. 


WELSHPOOL—Publications of the Powys Land Club. 
*York—Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society. 
*ZuRIcH—Publications of the Natural History Society of Zurich. 


BELFAST NATURAL HISTORY AND 


PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


130TH SESSION. 


Officers and Council of Management for 1950-51. 


President: 
JAMES R. YOUNG, F.R.1.B.A. 


Vice-Presidents: 


S. W. ALLWORTHY, M.A., M.D., M.R.I.A. 


ARTHUR DEANE, M.R.1.A., F.R.S.E. 
R. S. LEPPER, M.A., LL.M., F.R.HIST.S. 


Hon. Librarian: 
J. J. GRANEEK, M.a. 


Hon. Treasurer: 


LtT.-CoL. J. R. H. GREEVES, T.p., B.SC., A.M.I.E.E. 


Acting Hon. Secretary: 
Lt.-Co.L. J. R. H. GREEVES. 


Assistant Secretary: 
HUGH J. CAMPBELL, M.B.E. 


Council: 


J. J. GRANEEK, M.a. 

Lt.-Co.L. J. R. H. GREEVES, T.D., B.SC., A.M.I.E.E, 
R. S. LEPPER, M.aA., LL.M., F.R-HIST.S. 
FREDERICK STOREY, C.B.E. 

JAMES R. YOUNG, F.R.1.B.A. 


S. W. ALLWORTHY, M.a., M.D., M.R.I.A. 
F. J. COLE, M.R.S.A.1. 

ARTHUR DEANE, M.R8.1.A., F.R.S.E. 
Pror. T. A. SINCLAIR, M.a. 


JOHN BEBBINGTON, F...a. 

Pror. R. A. R. GRESSON, PH.D., D.SC., F.R.S.E. 
W. ERSKINE LINTON, F.r.G.s. 

A. G. POMEROY, M.a. 


See eee’ ———— eee, 


Retire 
1951. 


Retire 
1952. 


Retire 
1953. 
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SHAREHOLDERS AND MEMBERS. 
[*Denotes holders of three or more Shares.| 


Alderdice, Richard Sinclair, F.c.1.B., 9 Wellington Place, Belfast 
Antrim, Th= Earl of Antrim, Glenarm Castle, Antrim Estate Office, Glenarm 
Ayrton, Miss Eileen, r.u.a., The Wooden House, Annalong, Co. Down 
Bebbington, John, F.u.a., Central Library, Royal Avenue, Beifast 
Baird, Sir William, p.u, J.p., 124 Royal Avenue, do. 
Beath, Mrs., Elmwood, University Terrace, do. 
Birch, J. P., 12 Malone Park, do. 
*Boyd, Miss Kathleen, St. Clair, 12 Malone Road, do. 
Breene, Rev. Chancellor, r.s., uu.p., 697 Antrim Road, do. 
Bruce, Capt. Michael R., B.a., Corriewood, Castlewellan, Co. Down 
Burrowes, Henry, 34 Kensington Road, Belfast 
Bailey, C. S.,.m a., Methodist College, do. 
Blair, John G., 9 Ben Madigan Park South, do. 
Campbell, A. Albert, F.R.S.a.I., Drumnaferrie, Rosetta Park, do. 
Capper, J. Malcolm, 501 Lisburn Road, do. 
Chapman, Gilbert J., J.P., 428 Oldpark Road, do. 
Chart, D. A., LITT.D., M.R.I.A., I.S.0., 29 Cambourne Park, do. 
Clarke, G. W., M.B.E., J.P., 13 Cambourne Park, do. 
Cole, F. J., Ardmara, Greenisland 
Cole, James A., M.A., 1.S.0., 13 Ravenhill Park, Belfast 
Cole, Mrs. M. R., 13 Ravenhill Park, do. 
Coulter, William, 54 Glenwood Street, do. 
Crawtord, John, J.p., 10 Knocktern Gardens, Knock 
Crawford, R. H., Prowse Avenue, Herts. 
Cunningham, Lt.-Col. J. G., 0.B.£., p.u., Northern Whig Office, do. 
Darbyshire, J. W., M.a., Royal Academy, Cliftonville, Belfast 
Davison, A. H., F.A.1., F.R.S.A.1., 50 Wellington Place, do. 
*“Deramore, Lord, p.L., Heslington Park, Yorks. 
*Downshire, Marquis of, Dundrum, Co. Down 
Drummond, T. H., H.R.u.a., 7 Chichester Street, Belfast 
Dundee, Dr. T., The Promenade, Whitehead 
Ferry, James A., .R.U.A., 7 College Square North, Belfast 
Finlay, Alexander Hugh, 56 Demesne Road, Holywood 
Finlay, Archibald H., 4.c.c.1., Willesden, 75 Church Road, Holywood 
Flynn, Prof. Theodore Thompson, ».sc., M.R.1.A., Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
Forrest, Theodore Archibald, Muckamore, Co. Antrim 
Gordon, Malcolm, Clonmore, Lisburn 
Greeves. John Theodore, 3 (North) Knockdene Park, Belfast 
Graham, T. B., The Point, Groomsport, Co. Down 
Graneek, J. J., M.a., Queen’s University, Belfast 
Gresson, Prof., R.a.R., Queen’s University, do. 


Greeves, Lt.-Col. J. R. H., T.D., B.SC., 4.M,1.E.E., Coolnashee, Crawfordsburn 


Shareholders and Members 


“Hall, Frederick H., Ardmore, Stillorgan Road, 
Hamilton, Wm. Hume, Hillside, 699 Antrim Road, 
Harland, Capt. W., 4 Psalter Lane, 
*Herdman, Sir Ernest, D.L., J.P., 19 Wiltdeane Court, 
*Blakiston-Houston, Capt. J. M., The Roddens, 
Hunter, Dr. R. H., M.D., M.CH., PH.D., M.RI.A,, Ballynease House, 
Healy, Cahir, m.p., Belmore Street, 
Harrison, J. Heslop, B.SC., PH.D., Queen’s University, 


Hyde, Harford Montgomery, F.R.HIST., M.R.I.A., M.P., 42 Wilton Place, 


Harper, Denis C., 4 College Green, 
Harper, Mrs. Denis, 4 College Green, 


Jackson, Miss Lydia, 8 Derryvolgie Avenue. 
Johnston, Alfred, g.p., 6 Wandsworth Road, 


aKerr, The Rt. Rev. W. S., M.A., D.p., 32 Knockdene Park, 


‘Larmor, J. F., Fairy Hill, The Green, 

Lindsay, Dr. E. M., M.R.1.a., The Observatory, 
Loughridge, James S., M.D., F.R.C.S., 26 University Square, 
Lowry-Corry, Lady Dorothy, Castle Coole, 

Linton, W. E., F.R.G.S., Fair-Vista, 


Maxton, Mrs. Mary. 6 Kirkliston Drive, 
Mayes, Brian B., 18 Warrender Park, Terrace, 
Montgomery, Miss E. S.. 26 College Green. 
Montgomery, H., Trevor, 47 Riddells Buildings. 
Marshali, Robert, 9 College Gardens, 


McCaughey, John, c.B.E., D.L., Somerton, 91 Balmoral Avenue, 
McDonald, The Venerable, J. R., M.a., 51 Ballygomartin Road, 
McGibbon, Francis J., r.c.1.1., 44 Ashley Avenue, 

McKisack, A. M., 9 Mount Pleasant. 

McKisack, C. J., 9 Mount Pleasant, 


McNeill, Lt.-Col. W. M., M.B.E., M.aA., M.S., 103 Beaconsfield Place, 


McCutcheon, Ralph Brian 
McCosker, John, 5 Knockdarragh Park, Belmont, 
McCoubrey, Andrew, B.a., 8 Charnwood Avenue, 


Pomeroy, A. G., M.a., Arnside, Dundonald, ; 
Patterson, Rev. R. Dixon, m.a., Ballyhannon House, Seagoe, 
Phelan, Miss Eileen, B.a., Castle Street, 


Rutherford, Rev. Canon J. C., B.a. The Rectory, 
Roe, Thos. George. Greenwood, Victoria Road, 
Riddell, Alexander, 5 Malone Avenue, 


Savage, Arthur, Dangan Lodge, 

Sheils, Rev. J. F., p.p., Carrickmannon, 

Sinclair, Prof. T., m.a., 8 Malone Hill Park, 

Stanley, Major Rupert, Lu.p., B.a., Lismore, Windsor Avenue, 
Streight, R. Leslie, Eastbourne Cottage, Beach Road, 
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Dublin 
Belfast 
Sheffield 
Brighton 
Ballywalter 
Portglenone 
Enniskillen 
Belfast 
London 8.W.1 
Beltast 

do. 


do. 
do. 


dc. 


Dunmurry 
Armagh 
Belfast 
Enniskillen 
Whitehead 


Belfast 
Edinburgh 
Belfast 

do. 

do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Aberdeen 


Belfast 
do. 


do. 
Portadown 
Antrim 


Carrickfergus 
Holywood 
Belfast 


Donaghadee 
Ballygowan 
Belfast 

do. 
Whitehead 
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Taylor, Mrs., 53 Hawthornden Road, Reltast 
Taylor, James C., 53 Hawthornden Road, do. 
*Thomas, Harold, m.1.N.a., 19 Holland Park, Knock, do. 
Turner, Capt. E. J. L., M.c., Garvey, Finaghy Park South, do. 
do. 


Turner, S., Ballyskeagh, 142 Barnett’s Road, 


*“Turnley, Francis, p.t., Drumnasole, 


Carpnlough 


Walmsley, Prof. T., M.D., F.R.S.E., Queen’s University, Belfast 
Workman, W. H., M.B.0.U., F.z.S., Lismore, Windsor Avenue, do. 
Wren, Prof. Henry, M.a., 0.SC., PH.D., 62 Maryville Park, do. 
Wright, Capt. W. S., B.sc., Mossvale, Aghalee, Co. Antrim 
Wilson, Prof. W. James, p.sc., M.p., 10 Malone Road, Belfast 
Webb-Sumner, Mrs. Evelyn, 8 Mount Pleasant, do. 
“Young, Capt. J. R., F.R.1.B.A. Rathvarna, Chichester Park, do. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER OF £2 2s Od. 
Belfast Banking Co., Ltd. Head Office, Belfast 
LIST OF HON. MEMBERS. 
Allworthy, S. W., M.a., M.D., M.R.1.A., Hollyville, 3 Winston Gardens, Belfast 
Davies, Prof. Oliver, M.A., LiTT.p., University of Natal, S.A. 


*Deane, Arthur, M.R.I.A., F.R.S.E., Thrieve, Ballycarry, 


Co. Antrim 


Lepper, R. S., M.A., LL.M., F.R.HIST., F.R.S.A.I., Elsinore, Carnalea, Co. Dowa 
Praeger, R. Lloyd, B.E., D.SC., SC.D., M.R.1.A., 19 Fitzwilliam Square. Dublin 
Stendall, J. A. S., 0.B.E., M.R.I.A., 42 North Parade, Belfast 
Wilson, Em. Prof. Gregg, 0.B.E., M.A., PH.D., D.SC., M.R.1.A., 8 Beechlands, do. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION AND CHANGE OF ADDR&SS. 


Shareholders and Members are reminded that annual subscriptions are due 
on the 1st November each year. The work of the Hon. Treasurer will be 
materially assisted by prompt payment of the subscription. 


The Hon. Secretary will be glad if Shareholders and Members will notify 
him of changes of address or any inaccuracies appearing in the list. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 


I Bequeath out of such part of my personal Estate, as may by Law be 
bequeathed for such purposes to the Council of the Belfast Natural History and 
Philosophical Society, the sum of* 
free from Legacy Duty, for the general purposes of the said Belfast Natural History 
and Philosophical Society of the said City, to be expended in such ways as it may 
deem expedient; and I direct that the receipt of the Hon. Treasurer for the time 


being of the said Society shall be an efficient discharge of the said Legacy. 
*Or Specimens of Art, Antiquities, Natural History or Books. 


NOTE.—Land or other Personal Estate may also be given by Deed or Will, to be 
applied for the purposes of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Boalt provided that the Deed or Will, as the case may be, be executed 
not less than three calendar months before the death of the Donor, and 
that every Deed or Instrument, not being a Will, shall be duly registered 
ii the Office for Registering Deeds in the City of Belfast within three 


calendar months after the execution thereof. 
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